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THE ONLY INDEPENDENT WEBKLY JOURNAL OF NEWSPAPERING 


Riding High in L.A.’s 


Top Classified Marketplace. 


Day after day, week after week, more people in L.A.’s San 
Fernando and neighboring Valleys are turning to the Daily News 
for the area’s best buys in classified advertising. Why? Because 
they know that when it comes to buying or selling anything from 
a car, to a couch, to a cocker spaniel, the Daily News is by far 
the Valleys’ most powerful and productive selling place. 
Consider: With more than 675,000 column inches run during 
the first quarter of 1990, the Daily News now ranks fifth highest 
in the U.S. in full-run classified linage; third highest in full-run 
: automotive display. That’s higher, considerably, than The 
Los Angeles Times (sixth and eighth, 
respectively). All the more 


reason why the Daily News ° 

continues to ride high as DET News 
California’s fastest-growing 

newspaper. LOS ANGELES 


Source: LNA Newspapers, Jan.-Mar. 1990. ABC FAS-FAX for six months ending March 
1990, English language daily newspapers with more than 100,000 circulation. 
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Only in The Times. 
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When a new technology dawned, 
Kruger was already awake, 


When flexography first arose, Kruger was 
up first with K-Flex newsprint — featuring 
special surface characteristics that make the 
most of flexographic capabilities. 

Since then, you could say we've been on 

a roll. Because today, many newspapers 
that publish on flexographic presses are 
depending on K-Flex newsprint for proven 
performance. Now K-Flex is helping them 








Or contact Kruger Pulp 


realize returns on investments in flexo- 
graphy — by meeting the unique demands 
of a new technology and maximizing its 
potential. 

When opportunity knocks, Kruger is first 

to answer with the ingenuity to innovate. 

if you haven't heard the K-Flex success story, 
perhaps you've been reading yesterday’s 
papers. 





! 


Call your Kruger sales 4 
representative for all 
the facts on K-Flex. > 


& Paper Sales Inc. 
489 5th Ave., New York 
N.Y. 10017 





13121 697-0700: We're making news in newsprint technology. » ° 











It's as simple as 


The ABC Audit report again 
confirms it. The St. Petersburg 
Times prevails as Tampa Bay’s 
largest newspaper, leading the 
Tampa Tribune since 1971. 


Today, with ever increasing 
challenges on the newspaper in- 
dustry, we're proud of our 
growth and honored to be the 
nation's 21st largest newspaper, 
according to the most recent 
FAS-FAX. 


With another year of strong 
circulation gains, more readers 
are turning to the Times’ award- 
winning journalism ahd photog- 
raphy than ever before. 


Circulation 
Sunday: 437,654  +19,607 
Daily: 341,363 +11,788 


Source: ABC Audit report, 12 months 
ending 12/31/89 


The St. Petersburg Times is 
the newspaper of choice in 
Tampa Bay. 


It’s as simple as that. 


St Petersburg Times 


Tampa Bay's Largest Newspaper 
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JUNE 
27-30—Georgia Press Association, Annual Convention, Jekyll Island. 
27-7/1—Associated Press Sports Editors, Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 


JULY 
3-7—Nationai Press Photographers Association, 45th Annual Convention 
and Education Days, Doubletree Inn, Orange, Calif. 
13-14—Virginia Press Association, Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
13-15—Alabama Press Association, Summer Convention, Orange Beach. 
15-18—INAME Mid-Year Sales Conference and Workshops, Opryland 
Hotel, Nashville. 
15-18—International Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives, 
Opryland Hotel, Nashville. 
22-24—Newspaper Literacy Conference, Sponsored by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
22-24—Texas Daily Newspaper Association, Summer Meeting, El Paso. 
26-28—National Newspaper Association, Electronic Publishing Conference 
for Newspapers, Desktop IV, Columbus, Ohio. 
26-29——North Carolina Press Association, 117th Annual Convention, Kiawah 
Island Resort, Charleston, S.C. 


AUGUST 
1-5—National Association of Black Journalists, 15th Annual Convention, 
“Words and Images: Challenges for the Future,” Century Plaza 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 
9-11—Mid Atlantic Newspaper Advertising and Marketing Executives Con- 
ference, Charleston, S.C. 
16-17—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, New Orleans. 
19-22—Newspaper Advertising Co-Op Network, Sales Conference & Work- 
shop, Radisson Hotel, Virginia Beach. 
22-25—Asian American Journalists Association, National Convention, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
23-25—West Virginia Press Association, Annuai Convention, Papestem. 


SEPTEMBER 
7-8—Maine Press Association, Fall Conference, Spruce Point Inn, Booth- 

bay Harbor. 

11-14—National Conference of Editorial Writers/National Broadcast Editorial 
Association, Joint Meeting, Disney World Hilton, Orlando. 

12-15—International Newspaper Marketing Association, Southern Region 
Meeting, Charleston, S.C. 

13-16—New England Newspaper Operations Association Conference, 
Sheraton Tara, Danvers, Mass. 

15-18—Southern Circulation Managers Association, Fall Convention, St. 
Petersburg. 

16-19—SNPA Convention, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col. 

19-22—National Newspaper Association, Annual Convention and Trade 
Show, Hyatt Regency, Kansas City, Mo. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JULY 
13—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Copy Editing Seminar, Inland 
Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ili. 
15-18—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Newsroom Management, Houston. 
19—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Layout and Design Seminar, 
Inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, Ill. 
22-25—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Editorial Page Design and Content, 
Little Rock. 
29-8/1—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Layout, Design and Graphics, 
Roanoke, Va. 
AUGUST 
19-22—SNPA Foundation, Seminar, Advanced Computer Graphics, Athens, 
Ga. 
23-24—Inland Press Foundation/Association, Developing New Business, 
inland Press Foundation, Park Ridge, III. 
26-29—American Press Institute, Regional Workshops for Copy Editors: 
Columbus, Ohio, Harley Hotel; Sheraton at St. John’s Place, Jack- 
sonville; University of Southern California, University Hilton, Los 
Angeles. 
31—PNPA Foundation, Seminar, Color Printing on Letterpress and Flexo, 
Harrisburg. 
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Rob Doherty: 
Another reason to subscribe to Reuters. 


Rob Doherty doesn’t miss an 
event in Washington. And neither 
do Reuter subscribers. 

That's because he’s launched 
two major Washington-based 
services for Reuters: the Reuter 
Washington Report, a service pro- 
viding detailed calendars of daily, 
weekly and monthly events, and 
the Reuter Transcript Report, 
timely and complete texts of 
major speeches, interviews, press 
conferences and briefings. 

“Our goal is to make our prod- 
ucts the best in the business. And 
no one will outwork us in pursuit 
of that goal. 

“Our Daybook and Transcript 
subscribers require thoroughness, 
accuracy and speed. Our chal- 
lenge each day, particularly on the 
busiest of days, is to make sure 
subscribers get what they want” 

A journalism graduate of the 
University of Maryland and 
Columbia University, Rob has 
spent nine years as a reporter and 
editor in Washington. “I think I 
havea pretty good idea of what our 
subscribers want and the experi- 
ence to respond quickly to those 
needs. 

“Tm quite proud of having 
played a major role in launching 
two new quality products that 
have found a good market and 
which add to Reuters success in 
North America. We're looking 
forward to duplicating that suc- 
cess with new products in the 
future” 

Rob Doherty is one more exam- 
ple of the Reuter commitment to 
excellence in news gathering and 
reporting, He’s also another good 
reason to subscribe to Reuters. 

For more information about 
Reuter news services, call (202) 
898-8400. And put all the Reuter 
journalists to work for you. 


The First Name 
In News. papas 


Editorial workshop 





By Roy H. Copperud 


Lost articles No. 696 


Somehow the notion once got around that news stories 
would be improved — that is, jazzier — if they did not 
start with the, a, or an. The idea, as once explained to me, 
is that the articles convey little or nothing and only stand in 
the way of the reader, who is panting to get at meatier 
words. 

Fortunately this quirk did not become very popular but 
there are papers where it persists. Some papers drop the 
articles at random, both at the beginning of sentences and 
elsewhere. It is not true, of course, that articles convey 
nothing. If this were so, they would be dropped in conver- 
sation, especially at the least literate level, which hews to 
essentials. The particularizes what it precedes, and a 
and an designate one of a class. Does it really speed the 
reader on his way to omit articles? Hardly, when he 
stumbles and wonders what became of them, and finds 
himself obliged to choose between shades of meaning, a 
task the writer should have performed for him. 

Not long ago I hobbled through this sentence: “Crux of 
the situation is belief expressed by board members that 
legislation should govern use of the reservoir by the pub- 
lic.” If the aim is to be telegraphic, why not go whole hog: 
“*Crux of situation is belief expressed by board members that 
legislation should govern use of reservoir by public.’’ 

City council and city hall are favorite victims of the 
droppers and so is cause: “City Council approved a bond 
issue last night”; “The protest was carried out in front of 
City Hall”; “Cause of the crash is being investigated.” 

Theodore M. Bernstein once cautioned, “If I forget the, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its cunning.” 

Americans notice that the British say in hospital, in 
future, and in interim, omissions that may strike us as 
glaring, but these are matters of British idiom. 

Most authorities agree that a, rather than an, should be 
used before certain words beginning with h (notably hilari- 
ous, history, hotel, hysterical, habitual, hallucination). 
The test is whether the initial h is sounded in pronouncing 
the word: a (not an) historian, hotel, humble, etc. Simi- 
larly, a is required with unique, utopia, eulogy, which 
begin with a consonant sound. The persistence of usages 
like an hotel, an humbie, an historical and their appear- 
ance in old books reflect the fact that the initial hs formerly 
were not sounded or were sounded lightly. 

Some exceptions remain in which the / is not — and 
perhaps never was — sounded: heir, honest, honor, hour. 
These of course take an. The pronounciation, then, is the 
key. Not a $800 salary but an $800 salary; not a RCA 
contract but an RCA contract. The principle governing the 
choice between a and an is that a precedes consonant 
sounds and an precedes vowel sounds. 

Phrases such as a 100 miles and a 1,000 tankloads, some- 
times seen in print, overlook the fact that the numbers are 


read one hundred, one thousand, not simply hundred and 
thousand. 


About Awards 


Tri-Citian of the Year. Kelso Gillenwater, publisher of 
the Tri-City (Wash.) Herald and president of Allied News- 


papers of Washington, has been named “1990 Tri-Citian of 
the Year.” 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 





"HES FAIR UNBIASED, ACCURATE, TIRELESS, DEDICATED, 
AGGRESSIVE AND COMPASSIONATE — TROUBLE 1S 
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About Awards 


Livingston awards. The Livingstor prizes, consisting of 
$5,000 and a citation, were recently presented to three 
journalists under 35 for excellence in local, national and 
international reporting. 

The winners were: Local reporting, Michele L. Norris 
of the Washington Post; International reporting, Peter 
Gumbel of the Wall Street Journal; and National report- 
ing, Tom Ashbrook of the Boston Globe. 

In addition, the Livingston Foundation presented a 
posthumous| citation for international reporting to Todd 
Smith of the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune for his fatal story 
connecting Peru’s Shining Path guerrillas to Colombian 
drug lords. 





Tobenkin Memorial Award. Reporters Jeffrey Brody 
and Kim Christensen and photographer Paul Kuroda of 
the Orange County (Calif.) Register have won Columbia 
University’s 31st annual Paul Tobenkin Memorial Award. 

They were cited for reporting that took them across the 
country and for a “penetrating and insightful look” at how 
Amerasian children brought from Vietnam to the United 
States have suffered neglect and discrimination. 

The award honors “outstanding achievement in news- 
paper writing in the fight against racial and religious 
intolerance and discrimination . . . ” 

It honors Paul Tobenkin who died in 1959 after a 25-year 
career with the New York Herald Tribune. 

Each winner receives a $250 prize. 


Red Smith Award. Dave Smith, executive sports editor 
of the Dallas Morning News, is the 1990 winner of the Red 
Smith Award, presented annually by the Associated Press 
Sports Editors. 

Smith, 51, is the first non-writer to win the award, 
named in honor of the late Pulitzer Prize-winning colum- 
nist for the New York Times and presented for outstanding 
contributions to sports journalism. 

Dave Smith was selected by a vote of APSE’s past 14 
presidents, who also submit the list of nominees. 
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this easy to insert brilliant process ¢ 
into your existing pressline. 


New 5-impression flexographic 
printing unit enables users for the 
first time to add no-rub brilliant full 
color to existing presslines—with no 
loss of page capacity and without 
disruption of press configuration. 


A number of recent sales of our new 
dedicated 5-impression C.1.C. (Common 
Impression Cylinder) flexo printing unit 
marks the beginning of a new era in news- 
paper publishing. Now, for the first time, 

_ you can get process color from your exist- 
ing presslines without costly disruption of 
the superstructure or having to raise the 
angle bars to accommodate conventional 
color units. Our C.1.C. features a unique 
low-profile design that can be easily. 
“slipped” into your presslines. It occupies 
the same envelope as an existing printing 
unit but provides process color without 


color printing zone. That’s why we say 
C.LC. also stands for Colors in Control™. 
The design also requires fewer cylinders 
and associated components, thus lowering 
unit cost and maintenance requirements 
versus competitive units. 


Finally, you get all of the benefits of print- 
ing process color with flexo. Brilliant, 
repeatable colors. ..no ink rub-off....less 
waste. ..faster cleanup. ..and you get it 





from Motter Corporation, a world leader 
in flexo printing technology. 

And the recent combination of Motter 
Printing Press Co. with Publishers 
Equipment Co. into Motter Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corp., 
brings new size, strength, and capabilities 
to the industry. Together with our 
partners Windmoeller and Hoelscher and 
Koenig and Bauer, no one’s sold more 
flexo units worldwide. 


Motter Corporation. We’re helping 
the newspaper industry look good 
on paper. 














Motter Corporation 


A subsidiary of Publishers Equipment Corporation 


3660 Publishers Dr. - Rockford, IL 61109 - 815-874-8877 
P.O. Box 1562 - York, PA 17405 - 717-755-1071 


For years, newspapers have run 
consecutive-page color 
just for laughs. 


\ coh UO . 





Its time to get serious. 





GOSS’ COLORLINER™ PRESS 


In the past, the Sunday funnies have been about 
the only place you'd find consecutive pages of 
process color. Not any more. 

The Goss Colorliner press can easily put R.O.P. 
color on every page. Not just center spreads—but 
any two consecutive pages. Giving you unlimited 
freedom to use color more creatively. 

You can bring your newspaper to life with page 
after page of color. For a Colorliner demonstration 
or more information, write or call Goss Newspaper 
Products, Rockwell Graphic Systems, Rockwell 
International, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, 
Illinois 60559. Phone: 708/850-5600. 


v Rockwell 
international 


... where science gets down to business 
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Robert U. Brown, President James Wright Brown 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 





Technology and people 


The theme of ANPA/TEC 90 at Las Vegas early this week was 
“Key Issues, Strategies and Systems.” The speakers explored the 
issues and strategies, and the systems were spread out over several 
hundred thousand feet of exhibit space. The technology that is avail- 
able now to newspapers, or will be available in the near future, is 
mind-boggling to everyone, especially if your experience dates back 
to the hot metal days. 

Underlying all the sophisticated talk about technology, however, 
was the secondary theme—People. ANPA president Lloyd Scher- 
mer was the first to mention it in his opening remarks. Subsequent 
speakers emphasized it. 

“All this great technology we'll see this week is only as good as the 
people who run it,” Schermer said. “People. They’re the one constant 
amid all the variables . . . without the right people, well-trained 
people, all the technology in the world won’t do us much good. That’s 
why in this decade as never before we must develop our people. 

“For those of you responsible for planning strategies and systems 
the message couldn’t be clearer. Whatever strategy you employ, 
whatever system you buy, you'll have to invest substantial amount of 
time and energy and money in developing people.” 

Schermer went further to emphasize the need for teamwork— 
collaboration: “Every employee in every department from the news- 
room to the distribution center will have to pull together with every 
other employee.” He then offered a new slogan for newspaper people: 
“Technology . . . Training . . . Teamwork.” 

The breakdown of in-house barriers between newspaper depart- 
ments in which executives were inclined to operate their own private 
fiefs has been developing for some time. The presence of so many 
editors at these production conferences, and their influence in mak- 
ing purchasing decisions involving production, is a prime example of 
this. 

Training and teamwork are imperative today in newspaper plants 
to use the tools that are now available to the best advantage. 


Education and technology 


A journalism educator—head of his department—was heard to 
deplore the lack of attendance by other journalism educators at 
ANPA/TEC. 

His point was that everyone in the journalism education field 
should be knowledgeable about what is transpiring in technology 
affecting all departments of newspapers, along with what is going to 
develop in the very near future. 

He is right. Educators’ grasp of technology will vary, of course. 
Some will have more savvy than others. Perhaps ANPA can spark 
the interest of all of them by distributing to them copies of some of the 
technical talks delivered in Las Vegas. 

On the theory that basic training for many newspaper people 
begins in the journalism schools, this would fit right in with ANPA 
president Lloyd Schermer’s admonition that the new technology will 
be only as good as the people who run it. 
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Letters to the Editor 





He’s on the side of ‘found innocent’ 


Roy Copperud, in his May 12 “Edito- 
rial Workshop” column, discussed the 
“confusion in journalism” between 
plead not guilty and plead innocent. | 
agree with two points made on the 
topic: probably no harm is done by 
using plead innocent, its lack of legal 
precision notwithstanding; and that 
the word not might accidentally be 
dropped when the plea (or verdict) is 
not guilty. 

It is the latter point that causes me 
to disagree with Copperud’s determi- 
nation that the correct form for jour- 
nalistic use is not guilty. 

I became an Associated Press 
newsman in the late ’70s in the Miami 
bureau and had just been assigned to 
the night editor slot when Theodore 








NEWSPAPERDOM® 


50 years ago... 


PM, New York City’s new adless 
tabloid launched June 18 by Ralph 
Ingersoll, sold 372,000 copies of its 
first day’s issue. The newsstand price 
was 5¢ compared with 2¢ and 3¢ 
charged by the other nine New York 
dailies. 

* * * 

James L. Wick, co-publisher of the 
Niles (Ohio) Daily Times, and a circu- 
lation consultant, told E&P, the 
“curious paradox” about PM is that 
“it has the wealthiest group of stock- 
holders in newspaperdom and its edi- 
torial policy looks as if it will be furth- 
est to the left. The fortunes include 
such names as Marshall Field, John 
Hay Whitney, Mrs. Louis Gimbel, 
Lessing Rosenwald, P.K. Wrigley, 
Dwight Deere Wiman and Huntington 
Hartford.” Ingersoll has a five-year 
contract excluding them from any 
voice or control over editorial or busi- 
ness policies. 

* * * 

Col. Frank Knox, president and 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News 
and a Republican, was nominated 
secretary of the navy by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

* * * 

Canadian production and shipment 
of newsprint reached a record high in 
May. Shipments to the U.S. were up 
23% compared with the same month 
the year before. 


From Editor & Publisher 
June 22, 1940 
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Bundy was on trial for a string of 
gruesome murders from Seattle to 
Tallahassee. I had never handled a 
bulletin and found myself sighing with 
relief each time my shift ended with 
no verdict having been returned while 
I was filing the wire. 

After several anxious days of jury 
deliberation, veteran AP newsman 
Rick Spratling called me from the 
courthouse late one afternoon to say 
it appeared the jury was retiring for 
yet another night. 

Suddenly, he shouted. “Wait a 
minute! Hold the line open, I'll be 
right back!” My heart started pound- 
ing, even though I knew I was pre- 
pared. I had already written two ver- 
sions of the bulletin lead to cover 
either contingency, and was prepared 
to zap the verdict on the wire as soon 
as Spratling flashed the word. 

Sure enough, there was a verdict, 
which Spratling shouted into the 
phone, and then he said to get the 
bulletin filed while he leaned his head 
back into the courtroom to hear what- 
ever statement Bundy might be mak- 
ing. 

I shouted back into the phone, 
“Did you say guilty or not guilty,” 
because in the excitement I wasn’t 
positive what he had said, and I fig- 
ured it would be curtains for me with 
the AP if the second bulletin I ever 
filed was a bulletin kill because I got 
the verdict wrong. But Spratling 





couldn’t hear me because he was 
leaning around the door straining to 
hear whatever was going on inside. 

Seconds (hours from my perspec- 
tive) dragged by while I hollered 
into the phone, “Did you say guilty or 
not guilty?” 

The verdict, of course, was guilty, 
and despite the delay I caused by not 
getting it filed immediately after 
Spratling phoned it in, we were on the 
wire a good nine minutes before UPI. 
(Their reporter, fortunately for me, 
waited in the courtroom after the ver- 
dict to get Bundy’s reaction before 
phoning in.) 

After it was all over and Spratling, 
the AP veteran, was back in the 
bureau, he took me, the neophyte, 
aside and explained the rule — much 
more gently than he might have. 
“Look, kid,” he said. “Bundy was 
guilty, so I said guilty. If the verdict 
was not guilty, | would have said 
innocent so there couldn’t be any pos- 
sible confusion. Think you can 
remember that next time?” 

That kind of lesson is one you never 
forget. 

P.S. By the way, two kudos, if I 
may, for E&P. Readers may disagree 
with some of Roy Copperud’s rulings 
on proper usage of the language, but 
the focus of his column on words and 
how to use them is an invaluable part 
of the E&P package. Similarly prized 

(Continued on page 45) 
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What does the doctor think? 


Detroit Free Press’ “Dr. Risk” brings 
new perspectives to news judgment 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Twice-daily news meetings at 
the Detroit Free Press follow a famil- 
iar routine at first. 

The photography editor will talk 
about available pictures, the national 
editor reviews wire and staff stories, 
and editors in sports, business and 
features follow. 

Then someone will say, ‘‘And what 
does the Doctor think?”’ 

‘‘Dr. Risk’? is someone who is 
ordinarily a stranger in these news 
meetings. 

The Doctor might be a reporter, a 
copy editor or an editorial assistant 
who joins the news meetings for 
two-week terms. Twice in the year- 
old program advertising salesmen 
have taken on the role. 

Dr. Risk’s job is to bring a fresh 
perspective — and an ordinary 
reader’s perspective — to the too- 
often insular world of line editors. 

Depending on who is Dr. Risk, that 
can mean virtually anything. 

A recent Dr. Risk pleaded for 
more — and more respectful — 
coverage of serious rather than pop 
culture. By contrast, a predecessor 
devoted his two weeks to searching 
out and lobbying for more ‘‘geeky 
wire stories.”” 

Dr. Risk is one way the Detroit Free 
Press is responding to two concerns 
that loom large in the newspaper 
industry these days: Opening up 
communications in the newsroom 
and connecting with readers. 

The program came from a brain- 
storming session at the Free Press’ 
annual management retreat in the 
spring of 1989. 

‘*We were talking about how things 
seem to go the same every day, but a 
lot of staff members didn’t quite know 
why they went on this way every 
day,’’ said Alex Cruden, chief editor- 
copy desk. 

Cruden suggested that the paper 
needed to take more risks, that per- 


haps there should be some employee 
or employees authorized, as it were, 
to encourage risk. 

Veteran reporter Peter Gavrilovich 
supplied a name: Dr. Risk. 

The program began in what were 
rocky times for the Free Press staff. 

The proposed joint operating 
agreement with the rival Detroit News 
reeled from court to court, first ap- 
proved, then denied, then on hold. 
Through it all hung the vow of Alvah 
Chapman, then Knight-Ridder’schair- 
man, to shut the paper if the JOA 
were not approved. 

Adding to newsroom uncertainty 
were tensions over how the Free 
Press should look and read as editors 
sought an ever more ‘‘reader- 
friendly’? newspaper. 





Probably the biggest complaint 
Ritchie and other editors have are 
Drs. Risk who show by story sugges- 
tions they simply have not read their 
own paper for the past few weeks. 

Nevertheless, these same editors 
say they generally support the pro- 
gram. 

**T like to think fundamentally that I 
like debate, and [say] let’s throw the 
ideas out and thrash them around,” 
city editor Visci said. 

‘*T don’t think it’s a terribly radical 
idea,’ he added. ‘‘I would like people 
to think they can drop in [news 
meetings] any time. This at least 
institutionalizes that.” 

Even more importantly, the pro- 
gram has the enthusiastic support of 
executive editor Heath Meriwether, 





Dr. Risk’s job is to bring a fresh perspective — 
and an ordinary reader’s perspective — to the 
too-often insular world of line editors. 








Frustrated by demands for more 
and more illustrations, reporters 
began to refer to artists and their 
editors as Graphics Nazis. 

The Dr. Risk program was no 
magic bullet for these problems. 

‘Initially, I can tell you, it was an 
enormous pain in the ass,”’ city editor 
Chip Visci said. 

Even now, six months into the JOA 
with the News, an occasional journal- 
ist acting as Dr. Risk does more to 
rankle editors than enlighten them, 
he added. 

‘**My job is real hard,”’ Visci said. 
‘*You think, ‘I don’t need this ha- 
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rangue. 

Similarly , national/foreign desk edi- 
tor Joe Ritchie calls Dr. Risk ‘‘a real 
mixed bag.”’ 

‘*T think it’s been useful, but you 
never know what you’ re going to get,” 
he said. 





who for the first months personally 
selected the various Drs. Risk. 

Staffers who have been Dr. Risk 
are nearly unanimous in their praise 
for the program. 

‘It’s as good for the doctor as it is 
for the patient,’’ said reporter Neal 
Rubin. ‘‘It’s interesting to get inside 
and see how these things happen.” 

For Rubin and other reporters, the 
Dr. Risk program brought them into 
the editors news meeting for the first 
time since they were interviewed for 
the job. 

‘*T loved my two weeks. I just had a 
great time and learned so much,” 
said Free Press Magazine editor 
Susan Ager. 

Ager now lines up staffers for the 
program, briefing them on what to 
expect, and urging a new Dr. Risk not 
to use the position as a two-week 

(Continued on page 12) 
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grievance session. 

“*You can dig yourself into a hole if 
the first thing you do is come in 
jumping up and down about what was 
in the paper,”’ she said. 

Not that every Dr. Risk has fol- 
lowed that advice. 

Columnist Mike Duffy, forexample, 
summed up his two-week term with a 
memo urging future Drs. Risk to be 
“blunt, forthright and combative.”’ 

“*Yes, Dr. Risk should be construc- 
tive, and Dr. Risk should say nice 
things. 

‘*But Dr. Risk should never pull his 
or her punches. As we continue the 
uneasy and not wholly enjoyable 
transition from newspaper to corpo- 
rate newspaper, we desperately 
need people who are not afraid to 
occasionally stand up and shout: 
‘The emperor really isn’t wearing any 
clothes,’ ’’ Duffy wrote in the summer 
of 1989. 

Ager and others say Dr. Risk is not 





me a lot more confidence in being 
able to message them about stories,”’ 
Ager said. 

Editors, however, are sometimes 
of two minds about all these sugges- 
tions. 

‘‘As an editor I like to hear from 
other staff members,’ copy chief 
Cruden said. 

At the same time, editors say that 
given limited staff and newshole — 
especially in the wake of the rocky 
JOA start — a load of story ideas is 
not always welcome. 

‘*‘Just because you’ve got six good 
ideas, well, I’ve got seven — and we 
still don’t have the people for them,” 
city editor Visci said. 

Then, too, a particular Dr. Risk’s 
idea of a good story can face a stony 
reception. 

Consider reporter Neal Rubin’s two 
weeks as Dr. Risk. 

‘*T thought, ‘OK, you want interest- 
ing things in the paper — I'll give you 
interesting things,’ ’’ he recalled. 

Rubin assiduously searched the 
wires for what he gleefully called 
‘‘geeky”’ stories, the offbeat, fre- 
quently morbid, items. 





editors.” 


“Because [Drs. Risk] get to know the editor 
and honchos better, they get to fee! mcre 
comfortable about suggesting stories to the 





intended to be an in-house critic of 
past issues, but someone who talks 
about the future — ranging from to- 
morrow’s specific story suggestion to 
different thrusts of coverage. 


“*Some of the ideas I suggested as 
Dr. Risk were done months later,”’ 
Ager said. 

There was, for example, her sug- 
g_stion that the paper should contact 
a Detroit family to keep a diary of their 
garbage over a period of time. About 
eight months later, the story ap- 
peared. 

However, there was also an Ager 
suggestion that the paper run a side- 
bar on the physical effects of hunger 
striking — just as the Chinese stu- 
dents then camped in Tienanmen 
Square were winding down their 
strike. After some scrambling, the 
article was published. 

In the months since serving as Dr. 
Risk, Ager says she continues to 
pepper editors with story ideas. 

“*Because [Drs. Risk] get to know 
the editor and honchos better, they 
get to feel more comfortable about 
suggesting stories to editors. It gave 








‘*T wanted to get things in the paper 
that [radio] deejays would cluck over 
in the morning, saying, ‘Did you see 
what’s in the Free Press today?’ ’’ he 
said. 

But these ‘‘Hey, Martha’’ stories 
were not exactly to the taste of 
national/foreign desk editor Ritchie. 

‘We're trying to put out a regular 
newspaper, too,”’ he said. ““There are 
times I guess when I look like the 
ultimate guy down on Dr. Risk, the 
protector of the serious sort of stories 
that tell the people what’s going on 
out there in the world. So once in a 
while I will just back in the corner and 
be a hedgehog.”’ 


A sort of cat-and-mouse game 
ensued, with Rubin especially comb- 
ing the spiked queues to find dumped 
stories. 

The wrangling did provoke the kind 
of debate Dr. Risk was intended for, 
however. 

Editor Ritchie, for example, recalls 
the frequent criticism that a serious 
news story ‘‘feels old.”’ 

‘*That can be the kiss of death if it’s 
a serious story: It feels old,’’ he said. 





‘But if you get a geeky wire story 
that’s a day-and-half, or more, old — 
well, that’s got to go in the paper.” 

Sometimes, however, it is the Dr. 
Risk who argues for seriousness. 

Real estate writer John Gallagher, 
for instance, spoke at a news meeting 
as the paper was gearing up to cover 
that night’s concert by Royal Oaks, 
Mich.-native Madonna. 

Gallagher had done a computer 
search of references to Madonna and 
other pop culture phenomena that he 
said indicated the Free Press was 
exaggerating their importance. 

For instance, Madonna had about 
100 references from the beginning of 
the year. 

The pope managed only 64. Michi- 
gan’s senior U.S. senator, Don Ri- 
egle, had 69, and Mother Teresa just 
11. 


By contrast, another pop fancy, 
Twin Peaks — a show that was tele- 
vised for all of eight weeks — was 
mentioned 75 times, a number that 
appeared to genuinely shock the 
editors. 

‘‘Madonna is on Page | grabbing 
her crotch, and Boris Yeltsin is 
changing the world over on Page 9,”’ 
Gallagher told the meeting. 

“[’'m not saying so much don’t 
cover pop culture, but see what we 
can do about broadening it,’ he 
added. He noted that for all its popu- 
larity, Tom Wolfe’s novel, Bonfire of 
the Vanities, was mentioned just 41 
times since 1988. 

Gallagher said he found editors far 
more receptive than he expected 
from the warnings of previous Dr. 
Risk staffers. 

Gallagher said he wondered, how- 
ever, just how much effect the pro- 
gram has had overall. 

‘*We’re really so tied into the sys- 
tem, it’s hard to use Dr. Risk to make 
basic changes in the paper.” 

One Dr. Risk who was not tied into 
the editorial system was Charlie 
Hunt, an ad salesman for the Free 
Press since 1981 and now national 
advertising rep for the Detroit News- 
paper Agency. 

During his term, entertainers 
Sammy Davis Jr. and Jim Hensen 
died on the same day. 

The double death posed a dilemma 
for editors: Should Davis be featured 
more prominently because of his long 
hold on the American consciousness, 
or was Hensen’s sudden death more 
newsworthy? Neither figured in sales- 
man Hunt’s calculus. 

‘*To me, Sammy Davis, yes, is an 
entertainment legend, but he seemed 
a little old-fashioned, where Jim 
Hensen is more like Walt Disney, with 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Integrating standard platforms 


Variety proliferates in editorial and advertising front-end 
systems, ad makeup terminals and electronic darkrooms 


By Jim Rosenberg, 
Mark Fitzgerald and George Garneau 


Those searching for variety in editorial or advertising 
front ends at this year’s American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Technical Conference & Exposition probably 
got more than they bargained for. 

From low end to high end, prospective customers faced 
a bewildering array: PCs from Bombay, Macs from Ham- 
burg, Sparcstations from Australia, and just about every- 
thing from U.S. vendors. 

So many platforms and all of them standard? Perhaps 
so. Several vendors promoting the virtues of customer 
choice will assemble systems that accommodate different 
machines to suit different needs or preferences. 

The drive to offer choice to meet users’ needs will only 
increase the variety of systems and obscure easy categori- 
zation of vendors. While one longtime user of PCs devel- 
ops a system with PCs running on a mainframe for a large 
metro daily, another that built its system around the same 
mainframe talks of marketing another’s Mac-plus-PC sys- 
tem for those with more modest requirements. 

Throughout all of this — a consequence of the move 
away from proprietary systems to software running on 
commercially available hardware — Apple Computer’s 
Macintosh has been making steady inroads in art, display 
ad makeup, photo editing, raster image processing and, 
more recently, in editorial and classified. 

Any lingering doubts about its importance to sellers and 
buyers were probably dispelled by alliances of large, 
established systems vendors with smaller, newer compa- 
nies with Mac-based product lines. 

Last month’s announcement by System Integrators Inc. 
that it had linked the Mac to the Tandem computer (a 
result of its alliance with Digital Technolgoy International) 
was followed last week by Information International 
Inc.’s announced alliance with Concept Publishing Sys- 
tems, bringing the latter’s Mac-based display ad capabili- 
ties as an option to triple-I customers. 

While the two big California companies collaborated 
with Macintosh developers from the heartland, two giants 
from the Northeast combined their know-hew in systems 
development. 

In contrast with the Macintosh momentum, Atex and 
IBM announced their rumored joint efforts to develop 
open publishing systems architecture that will encompass 
prepress and business functions. 

Included below is a category-by-category summary of 
show developments. 

Editorial and Classified Systems 


Whereas at America East in March Atex promoted its 
System 3000, using Sun Microsystems fileservers and 
IBM PS/2 workstations, ANPA/TEC saw the introduction 
of its News Layout software on an IBM PS/2, with an 
interface between News Layout R2+ and Atex Architect 
software. 


The Total Publishing Environment testing at the Boston 
Globe will be ready to ship next month, according to Atex. 
TPE will dummy the paper, pass pages to editors for 
placing stories and images, retrieve display ads, and out- 
put pages in their entirety. 

Further, noting the performance of Adobe’s new RISC- 
based Emerald RIP, Atex said it will phase in PostScript as 
its type and image output for all pagination products under 
development. 

Elsewhere on the IBM front, Integrated Newspaper 
Systems International reported beta testing of its editorial 
product in Fall River, Mass., where OS/2 runs in conjunc- 
tion with AS/400 midrange computers. It has yet to beta- 
test its classified product, said sales and marketing vice 
president Stephen Dienna. 

Newcomer Abacus Computers of Bombay, India, 
showed its PC-based Linos editorial system developed 
specifically for newspapers. It offers layout-driven pagi- 
nation, with front-end and pagination functions on the 
same Novell-networked PCs. Standard features include 
basket management, file management and messaging. 


Abacus reported that Linos interfaces to third-party 
graphics databases and its own display ad system. It will 
soon add a classified ad system. 

PC Graphics’ IBM PC-based editorial, classified and 
display ad systems were shown not only at the IBM booth, 
but at the Monotype stand as well. 


CText is progressing on its second-generation classified 
system running under Microsoft/IBM OS/2 in the Presen- 
tation Manager environment. At the low end, the company 
is offering Ventura Publisher pagination; at the high end it 
is working with Archetype on its Sunrise pagination prod- 
uct. 

For Tribune Co.’s Chicago and Newport News, Va., 
papers, work is “virtually complete on the Dateline edito- 
rial system,” said Dateline product manager Jeff Litvak. 
The CText project incorporates Tomahawk composition 
with a custom version of XyWrite IV text processing, as 
well as all CText-generated applications. Litvak said 
CText has made the system work and now wants only to 
make it work faster. 

Dateline utilizes a Tandem-based SQL database. By 
early next year, said Litvak, it intends to port the system 
down to PCs, as in its AdVision product (which itself will 
be ported up to the Tandem). 

“One of the key features of the system is that virtually 
everything that goes on is updated in real time,” said 
Litvak, who added that the dynamic directories create a 
smaller load on the system than in old front ends in which 
directories had to be continually recreated for updates. 


CText’s new multitasking OS/2-based classified system 
for multiple zones, editions and publications made its 
debut at ANPA/TEC. It features revenue-enhancement 
tools, customizable screens, flexible ad pricing, optional 


(Continued on page 14) 
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WYSIWYG preview, credit checking. 

As for another recent acquisition rumor, CText market- 
ing vice president Eugene Kiel said, “There is no deal with 
Robert Maxwell that will happen.” 

Camex, one of last year’s Du Pont acquisitions, showed 
its 2300 line is alive and well. The product’s business 
manager and original Hastech developer, Al Weston, said 
the system has been ported to PCs and will benefit from a 
better server from Digital Equipment Corp. (The PCs will 
also come from DEC.) 

He explained that PC Magician goes right into the 2330 
server, which was in prototype. He said the PC can drop 
right in for further expansion of systems that have already 
grown large. The system offers remote capabilities that 
were lacking earlier. Further enhancements are antici- 
pated. 

Camex was also promoting the Whirlwind classified and 
editorial systems under development for the Houston 
Post, designed to serve systems with 30 to 300 users. 

Whirlwind development got a boost with the announce- 
ment that Gannett’s: Westchester Rockland Nespapers 
had signed a letter of intent for a Whirlwind editorial 
system valued at $4.1 million. It is expected to link 230 
users On an integrated system tying together several pro- 
duction facilities. The deal is expected to be finalized by 
the end of September. 

Dewar Information Systems Corp. (DISC) has staffed 
up and is moving into new, larger quarters. With well over 
twice the number of customer sites it had two years ago, 
DISC sales director Steve Samer reported earlier in the 
year that it is now serving newspapers in the 100,000 and 
over circulation range. 

Formerly with the Chicago Tribune, Dave Austin is now 
DISC operations director. He noted ongoing porting from 
System 3 to System 4. 

DISC’s new Novell-networked editorial and classified 
pagination components feature WYSIWYG display, 
XyWrite editors and on-line documentation. 


Developments featured at Information International 
included its Editorial Index, enabling larger newsrooms to 
manage and locate files while preserving the redundancy 
and performance of a distributed database. It eliminates 
possible bottlenecks in central-point access. It manages a 
real-time index of all editorial network activity. 

Desired files can be called from the full database at any 
workstation by an authorized user. 

New, low-cost classified pagination software is also 
scheduled to be beta-tested in about six months. The PC- 
based supplement to the existing classified and display-ad 
system allows positioning of classified display ads and 
liners and automatically generates classified page ele- 
ments. 

Triple-I is also now contributing to the production of 
The National, where its InfoFax digital facsimile system 
will be used with the sports daily’s Scitex color and Cyber- 
graphic text and image front end. 

For its part, Cybergraphic has now ported its system to 
Sun MicroSystems’ Sparcstation, the high-powered 
RISC-based workstation, which Cybergraphic president 
Les Thomas called “magnificent for an editorial termi- 
nal.” 

The workstation that has proved so popular for Sun has 





a price tag comparable with that of a fully loaded PC 
workstation. Thomas noted that for its price, it is fast, fully 
equipped, ergonomic and offers a nicer display. 

Mycro-Tek’s presentation featured its Master Planner 
PC page dummying product, which accommodates late 
ads and changes. It can build pages in any direction and 
features color coding according to priority, color to be 
used, advertisers’ chosen locations, and proper coupon- 
ing. It lists reserved (to be placed) ads and can contain the 
ad information. 

Micro Link joins Master Planner to MicroComp Page 
and brings together Mac and PC files. The system handles 
preformatted jumps and lists pending unresolved jumps. 
Micro Link can also bring in ads from AdWriter. 

Page also handles classified pagination. It can import 
logos and prevent ads from breaking between columns. 

Software Consulting Services’ classified ad system fea- 
tures user-definable prompts and the upselling features 
popular in several other systems. Its editorial system now 
runs on a 486-based processor. The choice of terminals 
extends to the Macintosh and an inexpensive Falco, which 
can run graphics. Using SCO Portfolio, SCS now bundles 
in menu access to a Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet, a word- 
processor, database management, electronic mail and 
various utilities. 

With its variety of terminals, SCS network system inte- 
grator and software developer, SCS had numerous 
machines on view. Its newest box was an RC3240 RIS- 
Computer from MIPS with up to 6GB disc storage for 
configuring larger systems. 

SCS president Richard Cichelli called the high-power 
server “a mixed blessing,” noting that it can handle 50 
classified users, while SCS might ordinarily prefer about 
15 users per node to keep most up and runnning in the 
event of a subnetwork failure. 

On the other hand, Cichelli said it handles graphics well 
and “has the advantage that it’s easier to integrate into a 
network than a Macintosh.” Further, its power allows it to 
dummy a 36-page paper in two-thirds of a second, accord- 
ing to Cichelli. 

But in his view, overall system speed depends on the 
entire system’s architecture — where jobs are handled 
and which memory stores what information. He said it is 
cheaper and easier to run applications on networks rather 
than individual PCs. 

However, he added that networks and subnets must be 
bridged in appropriate fashion to help restrain data traffic 
volume (for example, preventing high-volume image data 
from interfering with relatively low-volume text data). 

Looking ahead, Cichelli concluded that “There are no 
systems where the classified system is totally compatible 
with the circulation system, but ours is getting there.” 

At System Integrators, president Al Edwards said that 
while his long-standing editorial and advertising systems 
benefit form incremental enhancements, Interactive 
News Layout is in its second year of development. The 
real progress he sees is in finally bringing together more 
and better software modules, not the incremental 
improvements in the various software components. 

Edwards now views systems technology serving news- 
paper marketing as much as production. He called the 
U.S. market saturated. “They’ve taken all the savings 
they can get out of automation,” he said. 

Edwards noted that helping newspapers not only save 
money but make money in a more competitive time fits 
with the change his company (and others) have expe- 
rienced in recent years, with revenues coming from ser- 
vice, consulting and software rather than hardware sales. 
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The company’s MarketShare product line addresses this 
area and complements the production functions of SII’s 
editorial and advertising systems. 


Edwards reported that DTI, with which it is allied in a 
marketing and development agreement, is working on a 
Mac/PC system that it may market to medium and large 
customers. Noting the power of the latest generation of 
PCs and Macs, Edwards said the system would not rely on 
the processing muscle of a Tandem computer. 

Whatever the significance for Macintosh and SII users, 
the SII-DTI alliance was not last year’s only meeting of the 
minds. The joining of Synaptic Micro Solutions and Elec- 
tronic Publisher International brought together Mac and 
PC product lines under Synaptic Electronic Publisher. 


At this year’s show, SEP brought everything out to 
show an entire newspaper production system in what it 
billed as a cross-platform transparent solution. It 
employed QuarkXTensions for pagination, using Tecna- 
via electronic photo management. 

Bookkeeping software was included in the package. 
Also featured was integration of an optional, full-featured 
electronic mail system. 

At least four all-Macintosh exhibitors were on hand this 
year. Among them, Concept Publishing Systems showed 
the integration of products it introduced last year: 
AdWorks, ClassWorks, AdNet booking and tracking, and 
software for page dummying, wire service, accounts 
receivable and Concept Publisher for pagination. 


Originally a developer of products on Apple II comput- 
ers for its own parent company, Citizen Publishing, Con- 
cept began Macintosh development four: years ago, 
according to Concept general manager Kendra Archbold. 

“We are in the process of creating a new editorial 
system,” she said, noting that it is already in use at 
Citizen’s 16 papers and is expected to beta-test this fall. 
When completed, advertising and editorial will be brought 
together for pagination, she said. 

Andreas Poliza, president of P.Ink Software Engineer- 
ing in Hamburg, West Germany, brought his Mac publish- 
ing package to the U.S. for the first time. The integrated 
editorial and advertising system uses an SQL dataserver 
on a Macintosh but QuarkXPress 3.0 for putting pages 
together. All components of the system were created by 
P.Ink, according to Poliza. 


P.Ink Press includes a substantial classified production 
and business package, various levels of editorial composi- 
tion and the capability to allow more than one user to work 
on the same page at the same time (each update of the 
screen showing the latest changes by others working on 
the page). 

The server can hold up to 7GB and provide fast access to 
among more than 50,000 ad customers in a second or less, 
according to Poliza. For backups, users can save material 
locally or to the database. The database supports links to 
Macintosh database management and spreadsheet pro- 
grams according to customer preference, and standard 
Mac graphics can be imported. 

The system includes a complement of administrative 
features. No page dummying was shown. 

Poliza said P.Ink is currently working on a 150-Mac 
system for East Germany’s second-largest newspaper, 
which wants to expand from the 20 pages it ran under 
government control to about 48 pages. He said the com- 
nany also has plans to develop a scaled-down system for 
_maller publications. 

Baseview Products reported assorted sales to about 150 
dailies (with installation preceding the Mac Plus), includ- 





ing papers ranging from the Bahamas to Alaska. 

The vendor designs systems and software only, allow- 
ing publishers to find their best deal on hardware, once 
armed with a shopping list, according to sales director 
Alexander Giest, who said Baseview also will make rec- 
ommendations for off-the-shelf equipment. 

He also specified that Baseview is a Quark developer, 
not reseller. Other third-party products include Multi-Ad 
Creator for display ad makeup and Anaya photo-handling 
software, a relatively new product that he termed “some- 
thing that fits right in with the balance of the equipment.” 

In addition to NewsEdit, ClassManager and WireMan- 
ager, Baseview offers QSpool typesetter spooling and the 
CommLink text transfer package for remote filing. 

Datawindow Software offered a Macintosh-based Clas- 
sified Ad Management System (CAMS). Designed as a 
complete multi-user package, CAMS handles as many as 
14 editions, various publishing cycles from daily to annual, 
flexible formatting, pricing, billing and aging schemes and 
double-entry accounts receivable, windowed WYSIWYG 
creation of displays with zoom feature for small type, 
statement and reports generation, adjustments, credit 
checking, automatic funds transfer, bar-code payment 
entry option, password security, four resolicitation 
modes, volume indicators, printing through QuarkXPress 
or Aldus PageMaker and automatic sorting and purging, 
on-line help and bundled PressLink for access to bulletin 
board messaging on uses of CAMS worldwide. 


Ad Makeup Systems 


In display ad makeup systems, like electronic picture 
desks, Macintosh further emerged as the industry stan- 
dard hardware, .vith PostScript developing in speed as the 
output language. 


Camex, for years a leading supplier of proprietary ad 
systems, continued to adapt to standard platforms, adding 
a new PostScript Gateway to allow Macintosh graphics 
into its Sun-based Breeze system and demonstrating for 
the first time the production version of its Mac-based Ad 
Stylist. 

Information International Inc. announced an agreement 
to market the Mac-based ad makeup and editorial software 
of Concept Publishing Systems. The agreement is another 
step in a trend of large system vendors buying desktop 
publishing style ad makeup systems from smaller compa- 
nies. 

The deal gives triple-I an entry into smaller papers and a 
new product for larger papers. 


Triple-I will continue to sell its Sun-based AMS sys- 
tems, which include new enhancements this year includ- 
ing mechanical color and halftone rotation. Concept’s 
Mac systems will be used for design and spec ads at large 
papers, with files moving to triple-I’s AMS systems for 
production, according to triple-I’s Richard Ritterbush. It 
will integrate with triple-I’s PC-based editorial and classi- 
fied system. Its first product, AdWorks/2, was demon- 
strated and also operates as a stand-alone ad makeup 
system. 

System Integrators Inc. displayed a new release of 
Digital Technology International’s AdSpeed display ad 
software for Macintosh equipment. It a.» showed a new 
interface, Mac/55, linking its System/55 publishing sys- 
tems and DTI’s Mac-based system. 

According to SII’s Tony Yung, newspapers are 
demanding tighter integration of ad production systems 
into overall publishing systems. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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By George Garneau 


The Associated Press and United 
Press International were had in a 
sophisticated publicity hoax. 

The trick succeeded in linking an 
aspiring actor romantically to actress 
Liz Taylor in stories carried by an 
undetermined number of newspa- 
pers. Taylor’s longtime publicist, 
Chen Sam, denounced the story as 
utterly false. 

The well-orchestrated scam June 
10 succeeded despite what the wires 
thought were successful efforts to 
confirm the story. Reporters called 
Sam’s answering service. Their cails 
were returned by people who identi- 
fied themselves as representing Sam 
and confirmed the story: that Taylor 
had a biopsy and would be leaving the 
hospital with her new boyfriend, 
actor Julian Lee Hobbs. 

Believing the story was confirmed 
by Taylor’s designated representa- 
tive, the news agencies moved sto- 
ries. 

The scam left AP and UPI, both of 
which complied with their procedures 
for confirming information, wonder- 
ing how to protect themselves against 
similar hoaxes. 

“There may be nothing absolutely 
ironclad, but we’re looking at our pro- 
cedures to see what, if anything, can 
be added as a further safeguard,” said 
AP managing editor Marty Thomp- 
son. 

“The galling thing about this epi- 
sode is it points to a vulnerability in a 
reporting system that’s been tried and 
proven to be effective over the 
years,” said UPI Los Angeles bureau 
manager Robert A. Martin. “I’m not 
sure where institutionally we went 
wrong at all.” 

The hoaxer, still unidentified, 
apparently penetrated Sam’s answer- 
ing service to retrieve the names 
and numbers of news agencies who 
had called seeking confirmation. 
A person who said she was Sam 
returned UPI’s call, and someone 
who said she was Lisa Flowers from 
Sam’s agency called AP. 

Sam has turned the matter over to 
Taylor’s attorneys. 

In an interview on the television 


program Entertainment Tonight, 
Hobbs, 23, who is also known as Rory 
Emerald, denied any involvement in 
the hoax. 

Hobbs repeatedly called Los 
Angeles Times theater writer Sylvie 
Drake and was jailed in 1987 for mak- 
ing a phony bomb threat on the 
Times, USA Today reported, adding 
one of his aliases is Lisa. 

Reuters resisted the bait, but its 
reporter’s calls were not returned by 
the hoaxer. Reuters editor for the 





Publicity hoax 


After being fooled by false Liz Taylor story, 
wire services discuss how not to let it happen again 


from Sam’s answering service, per- 
haps with the ficticious Lisa Flowers 
posing as one of Sam’s employees. 

“They did get into my service using 
the name Lisa, and I have a person 
named Lisa,” Sam told E&P. 

When AP became suspicious about 
the story, it moved a note to members 
called a withhold. It was followed on 
Monday by a new story about the 
hoax. 

When UPI moved a story Sunday 
night, “We had no reason to doubt 





Unable to think of a procedure to prevent a 
recurrence absolutely, Martin said he has advised his 
staff “to be a little more alert, more cynical, even if 
they think they know who they are talking to.” 








Americas Andrew Nibley said West- 
ern correspondent Ronald Clarke 
“smelled something fishy and 
wouldn’t go with the story until he 
could check it out. He held his ground 
despite repeated requests for stories, 
and he proved to be right.” 

Clarke, who was suspicious of sev- 
eral details, said he left two messages 
with Sam’s answering service, 
neither of which was returned, so he 
sat on the story. 

It appears the hoax succeeded 
because of a confluence of circum- 
stances. 

Rumors of Taylor’s biopsy and new 
love interest began somewhere over- 
seas. Calls came to the wire services 
in Los Angeles to check them out. 

Bizarre celebrity rumors are com- 
mon, wire editors say. A common one 
is the death of the Lone Ranger. Usu- 
ally untrue, they are routinely 
checked out anyway. 

In this case it was Sunday. The 
spokesperson for St. John’s Hospital 
and Health Center in Santa Monica 
was not available. Taylor had left 
instructions for the hospital to dis- 
close no information about her and to 
refer all calls to Sam in New York. 
Sam’s office was closed, and calls 
were taken by an answering service. 

Part of the well-orchestrated hoax 


apparently included getting messages. 





it,” said bureau manager Martin. 
“We called Chen Sam and we thought 
she called us back.” 

By Monday, overseas clients, who 
were getting outraged denials from 
the real Sam, were calling. UPI called 
Sam and discovered the hoax, then 
moved a full story on it. 

“We did everything right but we 
ended up very wrong,” Martin said, 
pointing out that the only parties who 
could positively have ended the 
hoax — Taylor, Sam and the 
hospital — did. 

Unable to think of a procedure to 
prevent a recurrence absolutely, Mar- 
tin said he has advised his staff “to be 
a little more alert, more cynical, even 
if they think they know who they are 
talking to.” 

Asked about Taylor’s reaction, 
Sam said the actress, who was 
reported to be recovering from pneu- 
monia, “can’t be bothered with all 
this. It’s really despicable behavior.” 

She declined to discuss changes in 
her press operation, calling that infor- 
mation “confidential.” 


Protests beatings 


The Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press has issued a protest 
over the beating and harassment of 
three American journalists in Beijing. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


The Chicago Sun-Times dropped 
free-lance columnist Ken Dychtwald 
after discovering the writer of the 
‘*Age Wave’’ feature on geriatric 
health plagiarized the New York 
Times on two occasions earlier this 
year. 

In a June 12 statement entitled 
‘An apology to our readers,”’ Sun- 
Times editor Dennis A. Britton said 
the paper was alerted to the plagia- 
rism when a reader noticed similari- 
ties between a column published 
April 22 and a March 1 New York 
Times article. 

A five-paragraph item in the col- 
umn reported on a lawsuit filed by a 
man who was revived after a heart 
attack contrary to his instructions to 
a hospital. 

“*Substantial portions of the five 
paragraphs of this item previously 
appeared in a March 1, 1990, New 
York Times article by David Mar- 
golick,’’ Britton wrote. 

‘‘Some verbs had been changed 
from present tense to past tense in 
the Dychtwald version to reflect the 
fact that Winter had died between 
the time of Margolick’s article and 
the Dychtwald column. A few other 
words also had been changed, 
added or deleted,’ he added. 

In a statement published along- 
side Britton’s, Dychtwald contended 
the plagiarism simply was not his 
fault. 

‘During the period when this col- 
umn was written, I was taking a short 
paternity leave after the birth of my 
son Zak. During this period my re- 
search staff prepared the several 
descriptive paragraphs pertaining 
to... [the] ‘wrongful life’ suit which, 
with your assistance, we used to set 
up a ‘reader’s poll’ theme [sic] on 
this controversial issue. I regret to 
say that, in my absence, my staff 
inadvertently failed to credit the New 
York Times as the primary source of 
their comments,’’ Dychtwald wrote. 

Dychtwald assured the paper this 
was the only column written for the 
Sun-Times that! was gh stwritten, 
Britton wrote. 

Further, Dychtwald at the time de- 
nied using any other ‘‘previously 
published material,’’ the editor 
added. 

However, Britton wrote that the 
second plagiarism — in a Feb. 11 








Sun-Times drops columnist over plagiarism 


column — was discovered in a com- 
puter database search by a newspa- 
per librarian. 

That Dychtwald column included a 
nine-paragraph section reporting on 
a physician’s research into why differ- 
ent elderly men adjust emotionally to 
aging in different ways. 

Eight of those nine paragraphs 
appeared ‘‘almost verbatim’’ in a 
Jan. 16 New York Times story by 





belief that since the report was pub- 
licly circulated, ‘‘I mistakenly be- 
lieved it was appropriate to cite only 
the original source of the information 
contained in the article.”’ 
Dychtwald’s ‘‘Age Wave’’ column 
is syndicated by King Features Syndi- 
cate, but the plagiarized columns 
were never released to other papers 
because the columnist wrote an ex- 
clusive column for the Sun-Times. 





In a statement published alongside Britton’s, 
Dychtwald contended the plagiarism simply was 


not his fault. 





Daniel Goleman, the Sun-Times 
said. 

‘‘We are deeply sorry for this 
breach of one of the most basic 
tenets of journalism,’’ Britton wrote. 
‘We aiso apologize to the two New 
York Times reporters.”’ 

In his statement, Dychtwald wrote 
that in the Feb. 11 column he cred- 
ited the researcher rather than New 
York Times reporter Goleman in the 


Pilot fired for comments made in paper 


An airline captain was fired after he 
was quoted in a San Francisco 
Chronicle story as criticizing his com- 
pany for allegedly hiring poorly 
trained pilots, the Chronicle reported. 

Capt. Chester Gault, a veteran 
pilot, was dismissed by Wings West, a 
commuter airline, for making “dis- 
loyal” remarks about the line, the 
Chronicle reported in a subsequent 
story. 

The original story used National 
Transportation Board reports to link a 
string of recent fatal crashes to inex- 
perienced and inadequately trained 
pilots. 

In the story, Gault said some new 
pilots “barely know more than up 
from down.” He claimed they were a 
threat to passenger safety, citing a 
1988 incident in which his inexperi- 
enced co-pilot nearly triggered an 
accident during an aborted landing at 
the Santa Rosa, Calif., airport. 

The competence of new commuter 
pilots was also questioned in the 
Chronicle story by federal safety offi- 
cials, a member of the House Avia- 
tion Subcommittee and by a former 








King Features has received ‘‘no 
complaints and has had no prob- 
lems’’ with the columns Dychtwald 
submitted to the Hearst Corp. syndi- 
cate, vice president for syndication 
Larry Olsen said in a telephone inter- 
view. 

Since the column began syndica- 
tion in the fall, it has been picked up 
by about ‘25 to 30°’ newspapers, 
Olsen said. 


commuter pilot. 

According to the Chronicle, Robert 
Zoller, head of Wings West, told 
Gault in his dismissal letter that he 
had violated company loyalty rules by 
making disparaging remarks. The let- 
ter also stated that Gault had failed to 
report the 1988 near-accident incident 
to either the company or the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

Gault, who also is vice president of 
the Regional Airline Pilot Associa- 
tion, told the Chronicle, “This is defi- 
nitely an example of killing the mes- 
senger if you don’ like the message.” 


K.C. paper folds 


After just 27 issues, the Kansas 
City Evening News has folded. 

Publisher Stephen F. Rose cited the 
city’s refusal to allow teen-agers to 
sell the afternoon daily on the streets 
as a cause of the paper’s demise. Rose 
said the paper ‘‘wouldn’t be making 
any money if we had to convert to 
home delivery.”’ 

The Evening News was started 
May 14. 
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Tom Caw 
Pataskala Standard 
Pataskala, Ohio 


By Tom Riordan 


Twenty years ago ona lazy summer 
afternoon, Tom Caw was carrying 
type to the second floor of his Pata- 
skala (Ohio) Standard. 

Suddenly, a siren sounded next 
door. The bank’s burglar alarm had 
been tripped. With the galleys of type 
still in his arms, Caw jumped to a 
window. He watched spellbound as 
three men in coveralls and hats 
tumbled out of the bank’s back door. 

The editor had begun to uncover 
the fastest-developing story of his 41- 
year community newspaper career. 
Dropping the heavy load of Linotype 
: metal, Caw bolted back downstairs to 

the office phone. “I called Phil Mead, 

: then the vice president, and yelled, ‘I 
think your bank has been robbed.’ ” 
Mead showed up minutes later, 

' waving a gun. Tom grabbed the Stan- 
dard’s 35mm Minolta camera. The 
oair ran next door. With adrenalin 
pumping, the banker unlocked the 
front door of the Pataskala Banking 
Co. and the two men slipped inside. 

They scanned the first floor and 
saw nothing out of order. Cautiously 
they walked up the front stairs to the 
second floor, where the vault was 
located. 

They saw a hole in the roof. A giant 
power drill had been dropped next to 
the vault door. Apparently its bit had 
hit the alarm circuit, scattering the 
frightened robbers. Caw furiously 
began taking photos. 

“Mead said they could have made a 
mint if they’d gotten into the vault,” 
the editor recalled. 

Moments later, local police came 
thundering up the stairs, weapons 
drawn. They were amazed to find the 
banker and editor. As Caw told what 
he had seen from the Standard’s sec- 
ond-story window, the FBI arrived 
and organized a manhunt. 

The frightened would-be bank rob- 
bers, still on foot, were quickly 
rounded up in a wooded area outside 
town. 








(Riordan is a retired daily and 
weekly newspaper editor who now 
writes free-lance.) 
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Tom Caw comes out of the old-style weekly editor lineup — first a printer, 
then a newsman. 


Photo by Tom Riordan 


Caw’s on-the-spot word and photo | line is being cast, a second waits in a 
devoured most of Page One in the | channel next to the mold disc. A third 
next Standard. He remembers itashis | line already is under way, brass 
biggest story ever. matrices and space bands falling into 

Back in 1949, Caw, 19, arrived in | the machine’s assembler.) 

Pataskala to become the Standard’s Caw also quickly proved to be a 
Linotype operator. He had just com- | natural floorman, making up ads, 
pleted a four-month course at | newspaper pages, and printing jobs. 
Mergenthaler’s Brooklyn, N.Y., | He learned the ticklish technique of 
school. feeding the flatbed press on which the 








“We always try to stress the good news,” Tom 
explained. That thought aside, he added, “It’s 
impossible to please everyone, but we try to do the 
best we can, every day.” 





He turned out to be a prize, soon | paper was printed. 
able to set two galleys of clean type an Next came the job presses. 
hour. “I was pretty good. I hung the He loved them all, and he might just 
machine.” have stayed full time in the back shop. 
(“Hanging” the machine is a proud | Then, in 1955, for $11,000, Caw 
skill of crack operators. While one | became half-owner of the weekly and 
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its job printing operation. That meant 
covering government and school 
meetings, doing features, taking pic- 
tures. 

Ten years later, Caw bought out his 
partner for $12,000. By then he had 
been married to his high school 
sweetheart for 14 years, had two kids, 
and put in three years with the Marine 
Corps. 

Tom’s wife Margaret, an elemen- 
tary school teacher, joined the Stan- 
dard full time, taking over bookkeep- 
ing and management of the weekly’s 
office supply business. 

“She’s my right hand. I couldn’t do 
it without her,” Tom confided. 

“Tom loves this business and I’m 
glad. Every day he’s up at six, ready 
to go,” Margaret observed. 

Tom: “We have an excellent crew 
of people (now four full time and four 
part time).” 

Margaret: “When we switched 
{from hot type] to photocomp it was a 
very traumatic time for us. Many 
nights we worked straight through.” 

Tom: “On Tuesdays, we always 
work 12 to 14 hours.” 

Like so many small weeklies, Mar- 
garet and Tom form a smooth-func- 
tioning mom-and-pop team. 

Then Margaret tells about Melissa 
Fannon, the Caws” number one all- 
around employee. “I was her fourth- 
grade teacher and knew [even then] 
that she had a brilliant mind. She’s 
now president of the Southwest 
Licking School Board.” 

Even with all this going for them, 
the Caws never will forget one near- 
horrendous business blow. 

The drama began in 1975, starting 
innocently enough. The Standard ran 
a reader letter that recounted an inci- 
dent in a Pataskala pizza parlor. A 
fracas had broken out. Police were 
called. 

According to the letter writer, the 
cops were so slow in responding 
things completely got out of hand. 
When the owner of the pizza place 
saw the letter in print, he exploded. 
He claimed his reputation and that of 
his business had been seriously 
damaged. He had his attorney file a 
$100,000 libel suit. 

Margaret and Tom were devas- 
tated. She vividly remembers that 
“what followed was 10 months of 
anguish for us.” 

They phoned Bill Oertel, then 
executive director of the Ohio Press 
Association. One of the best in the 
business, Bill calmed the Caws. In 
quick oider, OPA’s attorney was on 
the job. 

The legal nightmare had a fairly 
happy ending. The court ruled that 
the Standard had to pay $500 in dam- 
ages, as did the letter writer. 








Two-story Standard building once 
had fraternal lodge on the second 
floor. Drive-in sign is for the bank next 
door. 

Photo by Tom Riordan 


That tightened editing policies, 
Margaret explained. Now everything 
headed for typesetting is cross- 
checked by three people. 

When this 4,063-circulation 
weekly, oldest business in town, cele- 
brated its one-hundredth birthday in 
1986, the Caws proudly produced a 
32-page issue plump with ads. 

Editorially, it was as much a tribute 
to Pataskala and its people as to the 
Standard’s history. Separate sections 


Margaret reads off the changes in 
address for club directory first set hot- 
metal years ago, as Tom works the keys 
of his Linotype. 


Photo by Tom Riordan 





featured photos and stories about 
churches, schools, fraternal and ser- 
vice clubs. This edition mirrored 
the Caws’ concept of community 
journalism — accentuate the posi- 
tive. 

“We always try to stress the good 
news,” Tom explained. That thought 
aside, he added, “It’s impossible to 
please everyone, but we try to do the 
best we can, every day.” 

Born 61 years ago in Zanesville, 
Tom Caw is an old-style country 
editor — first a printer then a news- 
man. 

While a high school student, Tom 
was smitten twice. First by the attrac- 
tive Margaret, whom he meet when 
he joined the high school paper. Sec- 
ond, as the staff toured the Zanesville 
News, Tom viewed his first Linotype 
in action. He recalls still that “It just 
kind of fascinated me.” 

After graduating from high school, 
Caw worked for six months in a 
mosaic tile factory, saving every 
spare dollar while dreaming of going 
to Linotype school. 

About the time he completed his 
four months in Brooklyn, the Mergan- 
thaler school received a letter from 
the Standard’s publisher, saying he 
needed an operator. Caw was asked if 
he would like to give the job a shot. In 
short order, he was on the train, 
heading back to Ohio. 

Forty-one years later, Caw, long 
since engulfed in offset, remarked 
with a grin, “I never thought I’d end 
up making a living with an X-acto 
knife and a pair of scissors.” 

The Linotype has never left his life. 
A Model 30, in first-rate running 
order, majestically sits in the Stan- 
dard’s shop. Its keyboard occasion- 
ally responds to Tom’s talented touch 
when a few lines of type are needed 
for a long-standing letterpress job. An 
old windmill Hiedelburg does the 
press work. 

This weekly’s handling of pictures 
is unique. 

The editor still takes a few pictures, 
but most are shot by two volunteers. 
One is Dr. Joseph A. Crook, town 
veterinarian, who also writes a col- 
umn called “Furry Footnotes.” It is 
mainly about animals, but occasion- 
ally he veers off to tell other tales, 
such as one about a white-knuckled 
airplane ride with his newly licensed 
18-year-old son at the controls. 

Caw says all Standard photos are 
shot on 1600 ASA color film. Ben- 
nett’s Photo Lab, handily located 
across South Main Street from the 
Standard, processes and prints. That 
means tons of three-by-four-and-a- 
half-inch prints, perfect for a two-col- 
umn halftone, which is the size of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Photo proves innocence 20 years later 


Picture from the Boston Globe files leads 
to dismissal of 1970 assauit conviction 


By Harvey Solomon 


A 20-year-old photograph sub- 
poenaed from the files of the Boston 
Globe has led to the dismissal of all 
charges against a formerly convicted 
felon, but the tortuous legal process 
was nearly derailed by a catch-22 
allowing for very limited discovery in 
criminal matters. 

‘‘And because the case was 20 
years old,”’ attorney Lisa Stein Taylor 
of Ardiff & Morse has observed, ‘“‘it 
wasn’t a high priority for anybody 
except Malcolm Emory.”’ 

On the night of Jan. 29, 1970, 
Northeastern University sophomore 
Emory was leaving the campus li- 
brary when he saw a large crowd 
gathered to protest a speech by S.I. 
Hayakawa, then president of San 
Francisco University. Walking over 
to get a closer look, he was suddenly 
caught up as a melee erupted. Ar- 
rested with 30 others, the 19-year-old 
student was charged with assault and 
battery upon a police officer. 

“Unruly Crowd of 1500 Turned 
Back at N.U.,”’’ read the front-page 
head in the next day’s Globe, but 
Emory never saw the paper. Re- 
leased on bail at 3:00 or 4:00 a.m. 
and arraigned the next morning at 
9:00, he was in a state of shock and 
recovering from stitches required to 
close head and elbow wounds in- 
flicted during his arrest. 

Boston policeman Vincent Logan 
testified at his trial. According to court 
transcripts, he claimed he saw Emory 
hurtling and holding objects like a 
“rock,” “half of a red sidewalk 
brick,” and a piece of “concrete.” 


Despite Emory’s insistence that he 
was a bystander carrying only books, 
he was convicted and received a 
six-month suspended sentence. 

He lost his job with the U.S. Naval 
Underwater Sound Laboratory, his 
security clearance, and a scholarship 
which then forced him to drop out of 
school. He forfeited his driver’s li- 
cense for six months and was denied 





(Solomon is a free-lance writer.) 





taicolm Emory (right) points to the area of the Northeastern campus where the 1976 photo (left) vas taken tha as 
sed 20 years later to support his contention he was wrongly convicted of assaulting a police office 


the right to vote in the 1972 elections. 

Fifteen years later, while visiting a 
friend in Boston, Emory decided to 
stop by the Boston Public Library. He 
discovered the Globe story of Jan. 
30, 1970, with a photograph showing 
him in the midst of the demonstration 
but without his books. Hopeful that 
other photos might have been taken 
which would support his story, he 
approached a local law firm. Though 
the odds were astronomically high 
against finding anything, the lawyers 
nevertheless agreed to take the case. 

“*T thought that if Mac could at least 
see the photographs, and see that 
there was nothing there, then he’d be 
able to close the book on this and get 
on with his life,’” commented Taylor, 
who did most of the legal legwork. 

The Globe, however, would not 
release the photographs until pre- 
sented with a subpoena. A subpoena 
can be granted only if there is a 
motion for a new trial, and a lawyer 
can move for a new trial only if he or 
she has new evidence. 

Eventually, the Globe acquiesced 
and allowed them to see the photo- 
graphs without a subpoena, stipulat- 
ing that nothing could be removed or 
copied. 

On Jan. 5, 1989, Emory and Taylor 
visited the Globe offices and discov- 
ered the photo of Emory clutching his 








Reprinted from the Boston Globe 


books — no rocks or bricks in 
sight — as the police dragged him 
away. 

‘‘Just seeing Mac’s face when he 
saw that photo was incredible,”’ said 
Taylor. ‘‘It was a look of total relief 
but, at that point, we still had a lot of 
hurdles to get over.”’ 

Secure that a photo did exist, they 
filed a motion for a new trial in May 
1989. A judge allowed the motion in 
October, and within a few days they 
filed a subpoena for the photograph. 
An affidavit in support of a motion for 
a new trial was filed on Jan. 19, 1990. 
A new trial was granted, but on May 
24 the district attorney’s office dis- 
missed all charges ‘‘nolle prosequi.”’ 

‘*A lot of time the system just fails 
people, on the civil side and the 
criminal side,”’ said Taylor. ‘‘The sys- 
tem failed Mac initially, but it saved 
him in the end. It was nice to be a part 
of that.”’ 

Northeastern has since awarded 
Emory a full scholarship to complete 
the physics program he began in 
1969. His lawyers are currently pre- 
paring a civil suit against the city of 
Boston and officer Logan who, to this 
day, still disputes Emory’s story. 

Since the case has come to light, 
several witnesses present at the 
demonstration have come forth to 
dispute police testimony. 
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To publish or not to publish 


Vancouver paper takes the heat for printing a sexually explicit 
pamphlet by an accused murderer of three youngsters 


By M.L. Stein 


The Vancouver (Wash.) Colum- 
bian’s recent publication of a pam- 
phiet for children written by a man 
accused of murdering three young- 
sters has embroiled the newspaper in 
an unusual controversy. 

Reproducing the eight tablet-paged 
pamphlet, which contains an explicit 
sex act involving children, also stirred 
soul-searching and doubts among 
staff members, according to Colum- 
bian editor Tom Koenninger. 

Westley Allan Dodd penned the 
tract entitled “When You Meet a 
Stranger” from his jail cell, where he 
is awaiting trial in the killing of three 
young boys. Dodd, who admits a his- 
tory of sexually abusing children, 
writes in simple language how kids 
can avoid being victims of predators 
such as himself. 

“The person might want you to go 





somewhere, pull your pants down, 
get in a car or do something else with 
him that would be bad,” Dodd says. 


Later, the suspect details an oral 
sex act to which a child might be 
subjected. 

Dodd’s advice to youngsters is to 
“Just say NO! Run! Scream! Yell! 
Get Away! Tell someone! Be a hero!” 

He related an incident in which he 
released a six-year-old lad who 
screamed for help as Dodd was car- 
rying him away from a movie theater 
restroom. 

The Columbian’s publication of the 
entire pamphlet, which was illus- 
trated with drawings by the daughter 
of another jail inmate, brought a 
storm of criticism from the judge, 
prosecutor, defense attorneys and 
some readers. 

The Washington Bench-Press-Bar 
committee, knowr as the “fire bri- 
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gade,” voiced deep doubts about run- 
ning the pamphlet. 

Koenninger, a brigade member, 
submitted the issue to the committee 
at the urging of Clark County Super- 
ior Court Judge Robert Harris, who 
will be the trial judge in Dodd’s case. 

According to Koenninger, the com- 
mittee acknowledged the Colum- 
bian’s right to publish the piece but 
said, “We should examine our con- 
science.” 

The fire brigade said the paper 
risked being duped into creating sym- 
pathy for Dodd, jeopardizing his right 
to a fair trial and forcing a change in 
venue, the editor said. 

The Columbian held publication of 
the pamphlet until the brigade had 
evaluated it, the editor said. 

In his column, Koenninger 
defended publication of the Dodd 
pamphlet the same day it appeared. 

“We think we are publishing infor- 
mation that is helpful in safeguarding 
children,” he wrote. The editor noted 
that “It wasn’t an easy call.” 

He recalled that copy editor Van- 
essa McVay initially had strong reser- 
vations about how Dodd’s material 
might be perceived, but recom- 
mended that it be published in its 
entirety. 

Another copy editor, John Harri- 
son, at first supported publication 
“but, after talking it over with his 
family, changed his mind.” 

Koenninger reported that the paper 
had received 11 letters opposing 
publication of the pamphlet and “an 
occasional letter” in support of it. 

The pamphlet was obtained as the 
result of ‘i..Jhouse interviews with 
Dodd by reporter Cynthia Tank 
whose stoiies were copyrighted. 

Koenninger said Judge Harris was 
notified of the interviews as a cour- 
tesy. When the pamphlet was pub- 
lished, Harris mailed letters to pro- 
spective jurors, warning them not to 
read stories about Dodd. 

This “weighed heavily in favor of 
publication,” Koenninger wrote. 

Koenninger told E&P he believed 
Dodd’s story “dramatically illus- 
trates the need for children to be 
aware of situations where they might 
face a peril of this kind.” 

Dodd told Tank he began exposing 
himself to other children at the age of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Star Tribune Would Like'To Present 


But can’t. Because it’s virtually impossible to catch 
them vven for a photograph. They’re too busy 
covering stories from Minneapolis to Managua, St. 
Paul to Shanghai, Duluth to Denmark. It’s this kind of 
devotion to their profession that caused our news staff 
to win approximately 50 state, regional and national 
awards in 1989. 


The reporters and photographers at the Star Tribune 
aren’t going to rest on their laurels even long enough 
for a photo shoot. So, please forgive the omission. 
Instead, we offer you the following evidence of the 
work they’ve done. 


Some of the Star Tribune top award winners. 


the team of Lou Kilzer and Chris Ison 

Pulitzer Prize in Journalism for Investigative Reporting 
Investigative Reporters and Editors Contest (one of 3 
first-place winners) 

Catherine Watson 

Lowell Thomas Travel Journalism Competition, 

Grand Award 

jeremy Iggers 

Overseas Press Club, Madeline Dane Ross Award 


Stormi Greener 

Robert F. Kennedy Journalism Award for Outstanding 
Coverage of the Problems of the Disadvantaged, 
Photojournalism category 

Picture of The Year Contest, co-sponsored by 

the National Press Photographers Association and the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism: Canon 
Photo Essayist Award 

Finalist for the second time in the Pulitzer Prize, 
Feature Photo category 

Sharon Schmickle 

National Association of Agricultural Journalists Writing 
Contest, First Place, Features category 

Kay Miller 

American Association of Sunday and Feature Editors, 
Excellence in Feature Writing, First Place, General 
Feature Writing category 

Paul McEnroe 

Inland Daily Press Association, Public Affairs News 
and Picture Contest, First Place, Investigative and 
Background Reporting 

Brian Peterson 

5 time Minnesota News Photographer Association 
Photographer-of-the-Year 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


For the generation that created the 
nation’s alternative press, there are 
no more provocative fighting words 
than “selling out.” 

However, with the success of the 
alternative newsweeklies — plus the 
graying of their publishers and 
staffs — “selling out” has taken ona 
whole new meaning. 

Potential buyers are coming around 
in ever-greater numbers just as 
publishers are looking either to cash 
out of the papers, or provide better 
wages and benefits for staffs that are 
no longer young, single and childless. 

This new meaning of selling out is 
engendering its own fierce debate — 
among publishers and among brok- 
ers. 

Much of that controversy spilled 
out in a lively session on the topic 
“How to Value an Alternative 
Weekly” during the recent Associa- 
tion of Alternative Newsweeklies 
convention in Denver. 

An overflow audience listened as 
two big brokers who earned their 
reputation trading daily newspapers 
argued that weeklies, including alter- 
native weeklies, are holding their 
value even as the price of dailies 
declines. 

Publishers listened — and occa- 
sionally whistled softly — as the 
brokers assigned some fairly substan- 
tial prices to fictional alternative 
papers. 

However, the same audience also 
heard other consultants vigorously 
dispute those prices, and later claim 
that big newspaper brokers are trying 
to stampede alternative publishers 
into selling. 

In the middle was an audience lis- 
tening with rapt attention and with 
some obvious conscience problems. 
Some may have seen a little irony in 
the fact the seminar was conducted on 
Bob Dylan’s forty-ninth birthday. 

“What you are saying,” one 
publisher said in summarizing 
another’s question to the brokers, 
“is, Can you sell out without guilt?” 

Everyone agrees that alternative 
newsweeklies are selling in only very 
small numbers. 








Evaluating an alternative paper 
Owners are nervous, hopeful as buyers finally come courting 


The real questions are these: Do 
more publishers want to sell out? Can 
they get high prices for their papers? 
And should they sell? Some promi- 
nent alternative weekly publishers 
say selling out can mean only one 
thing — selling out. 

“What you have here [at AAN] is 
the first generation of owners, and 
they don’t want to sell out. This, I 
often say, is the last bastion of inde- 
pendent journalism,” San Francisco 
Bay Guardian owner, editor and 
publisher Bruce B. Brugmann said. 

“At the same time, [alternative 
publishers] need to restructure so 
they can pay the staff better, provide 
benefits . . . get some money out of 
this themselves,” he said. 





“No way, no way,” Kehoe said 
later. “This is a different market than 
the Ansbachers. .. understand. 
This is small business, and [papers] 
are going to be heavily discounted. 

“They’re trying to take a New 
York mentality and transport it to 
Podunk, U.S.A.,” Kehoe said. 

In a telephone interview some days 
after the seminar, Ansbacher’s 
Andrew Marcus said he agreed there 
is no big market for alternatives yet, 
but added, “Our panel seemed to be 
pretty well-attended. I think you can 
draw some conclusions from that.” 

In terms of price, Marcus said he 
draws little distinction between alter- 
natives and other weekly newspa- 
pers. 





Some may have seen a little irony in the fact the 
seminar was conducted on Bob Dylan’s forty ninth 


birthday. 





Brugmann and others in the alter- 
native newsweekly industry accused 
newspaper brokers of trying to rush 
that process. 

A particular target was New York- 
based Henry Ansbacher Inc., the big 
media mergers and acquisitions spe- 
cialists. Ansbacher was represented 
on the panel by vice president 
Andrew W. Marcus. 

“There is no market [for alternative 
papers] but they may be creating all 
these expectations. It may be a 
broker-hyped market,” said Robert 
E. Kehoe, president and managing 
partner of Publishers Resource Orga- 
nization. 

Like Ansbacher, PRO also brokers 
newspapers, although it specializes in 
alternative newspaper management. 

Kehoe especially took issue with 
some of the fictional sales examples. 

Marcus and San Antonio, Texas- 
based broker Gary Gomm were given 
detailed case studies of fictional alter- 
native papers and asked to speculate 
on their selling prices. One fast- 
growing Cleveland paper, for exam- 
ple, could fetch between $2 million to 
$2.4 million, the brokers suggested. 





A quality weekly should bring 
multiples of between | times to 2.5 
times revenue, he said. 

“When you end up pricing on the 
numbers, an alternative weekly and a 
weekly with a similar P&L [profit and 
loss statement] would give the same 
price,” he said. 

Marcus said Ansbacher and other 
brokers are well aware of the ambiva- 
lent feelings publishers may have 
about selling. 

“Selling a newspaper is very differ- 
ent from selling a candy store,” he 
said. “People put, in a sense, their 
whole heart and soul into a paper, and 
that criterion becomes even more 
important in alternative papers.” 

In his own comments to the AAN 
audience, broker Gary Gomm sug- 
gested that one reason for interest in 
alternatives is a feeling that they have 
a brighter future than dailies. 

“The daily newspaper industry is, I 
think, in a state of irreversible 
decline,” Gomm said. 

With their proven appeal to a 
targeted market, alternatives look 
good in comparison, he said. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NEWS/TECH 








By Jim Rosenberg 


ANPA/TEC 90 opened last Satur- 
day to the news that the largest news- 
paper systems vendor and the largest 
computer company were joining 
forces in an alliance to develop news- 
paper and magazine publishing sys- 
tems. 

The announcement by Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. and 
Eastman Kodak Co. came at least two 
weeks after word began circulating in 
the industry of a likely agreement. 
Rumors that IBM would acquire 
almost half of Kodak’s Electronic 
Pre-Press Systems Inc. (EPPS) sub- 
sidiary were vigorously denied by the 
management of each company. 

An industry source close to the new 
partners said that while there would 
be no equity deal for the Kodak unit, 
of which Bedford, Mass.-based Atex 
Publishing Systems is a part, several 
million dollars would change hands 
for research and development pur- 
poses. 

Concerning IBM’s contribution, 
EPPS spokesman Michael Akillian 
said “they are investing dollars, tech- 
nology and people.” 

Atex provides editorial, advertising 
and production products, including 
pagination systems, based on com- 
puter hardware from Digital Equip- 
ment Corp., IBM and Sun Microsys- 
tems. It also offers an Apple Macin- 
tosh-based design product and imag- 
ing and color systems products devel- 
oped by Kodak. 

The same source termed the al- 
liance “a strategic partnership that 
will allow [IBM] to re-enter that 
[publishing] market big time.” The 
joint announcement allowed that IBM 
would play an active role in strategy 
and operations. 

For its part, the arrangement will 
allow Atex to get a closer look at IBM 
development plans, according to 
Akillian. 

Kodak and IBM said their alliance 
would develop an open publishing 
systems architecture and a new gen- 
eration of integrated, enterprisewide 
publishing systems based on industry 
standards. It is planned to allow 





Kodak-IBM alliance 


Kodak’s Atex subsidiary ports all products to IBM platforms 


publishers to integrate their prepress 
and business operations — “to better 
manage growth and change,” 
according to EPPS president David 
Monks. 

The effort would combine IBM 
expertise in computing technology 
with Atex experience in developing 
and marketing publishing software. 
IBM will also contribute to marketing 
and make an undisclosed financial 
commitment. 





tion” to being a software vendor. 

Stern said Atex’s existing propri- 
etary pagination solution will now be 
shown on IBM PS/2 Model 80 com- 
puters. 

As for the long-standing DEC- 
based J-11 systems, Stern confirmed 
there will be an end-of-line program 
down the road. 

Akillian said Atex will continue to 
sell and support existing systems for 
some time. He said software support 





Kodak and IBM said their alliance would develop an 
open publishing systems architecture and a new 
generation of integrated, enterprisewide publishing 
systems based on industry standards. 








At ANPA/TEC, Atex also an- 
nounced the long-awaited readiness 
of its Total Publishing Environment, 
which will now be ported from DEC 
VAX hardware to the Unix-based 
IBM 6000 RISC machine. Atex will 
do the same for its Publication Pro- 
duction Node. 

Also to be ported to IBM platforms 
are the Sun-based News Layout and 
Architect products. Referring to the 
recent ascendancy of the RISC-based 
Sparcstations at Sun Microsystems, 
Atex spokesman David Stern said his 
company was already “migrating 
away from Sun, which only makes 
sense since they obsoleted what we 
were working on.” 

Atex has been pursuing work with 
IBM products, and Akillian said that 
“in some sense, we’re formalizing a 
relationship that’s existed for some 
time.” In addition to that relation- 
ship, Akillian said IBM’s own contri- 
butions on the business side of pub- 
lishing made it a natural ally. 

Stern said the Atex-IBM relation- 
ship will help keep hardware and soft- 
ware development in sync. Akillian 
said it would provide the kind of 
cooperative effort that “will accel- 
erate time to market” for new prod- 
ucts. 

Further, he noted the alliance 
“allows us to complete that transi- 





will last five years (for users of the 
most current software versions) and 
hardware will be supported for seven 
years. 

New purchases of DEC-based sys- 
tems will be able to use a credit point 
system to apply to newer systems 
when they become available. Akillian 
said the trade-in was necessary 
because “the demand for those sys- 
tems is still high.” 

In addition to development 
demands, product transition will be 
“based on market demand,” said 
Akillian. There are no scheduled 
product transition dates, he added. 

In the interim, Atex will also set up 
a leasing arrangement for customers 
wanting its Sun-based products. 

With the abandonment of all but 
IBM platforms, it was unclear just 
how open the open architecture 
would be and what industry standards 
would be standard for Atex. Akillian 
said the alliance does not preclude the 
possible future incorporation of suit- 
able Macintosh products. 

He said Atex and IBM would help 
customers build interfaces to other 
systems in order to link other ven- 
dors’ front-end systems to Atex pagi- 
nation. 

Along these lines, IBM media 
industry manager Frank Hagan said 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE ART OF REMOTE ENTRY 


In classified advertising, the fact is that “less is 
more.” The less an ad is handled, the more 
profitable it becomes. 

The Ad-Star remote entry system minimizes 
handling by letting advertisers transmit ads directly 
from their computer system into yours — over 
regular telephone lines. The ad is processed and 
acknowledged in seconds. Newspaper produced 


errors are eliminated. And your staff can do more 
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Ad-Star is a product of Publishing Technolo- 
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general business systems. 

Call 1-800-752-5187 for more information and 
a demonstration of how the art of Ad-Star can turn 


your classifieds into less work and more profit. 


Ad-Star’ Publishing Technologies Inc. 
The Media Services Group Ltd 


Four High Ridge Park/Stamford,CT 06905/203 329.6262 
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By John Consoli 


The top priority of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association’s 
technical department for the coming 
year will be waste management, 
according to George Cashau, 
ANPA’s vice president/technical. 

The priority is not new, Cashau told 
attendees of last week’s ANPA tech- 
nical conference in Las Vegas, but is 
one that the ANPA/technical depart- 
ment has been working on for the past 
few years. 

Areas such as recycling of news- 
print, volatile organic compound 
(VOC) control of ink contents and 
post-press packaging and distribution 
will be concentrated on in order to 
find ways newspapers can hold down 
costs while, at the same time, meet 
the terms of increasing legislative reg- 
ulations and reader needs. 

“Newsprint .. . as you al! «now, 
is our most expensive raw material 
and represents 35% to 40% of our 
production cost,” Cashau said. “We 
are now doing research on new ways 
to form paper so as to possibly install 
minimalis which use less energy and 
are less costly as far as capital invest- 
ment is concerned.” 





Facing the future 


American Newspaper Publishers Association’s vice president/technical 
spells out newspapers’ top tech priorities in the year to come 


He said some of the work is being 
done by contract with Fores‘ Prod- 
ucts Laboratories in Madison, Wis. 

“Along with the research at Madi- 
son, we are experimenting with 
deinking processes, especially those 
which might be done without water so 
that recycled fiber can be used with- 
out a costly wash process to deink it,” 
he said. 

Volatile organic compound (VOC) 
control will stem from all the clean air 
bills being promulgated by Congress, 
Cashau said. 

“If the regulations get as stringent 
as those being proposed, newspapers 
will probably be printed with a non- 
petroleum oil ink and the presses will 
be cleaned with a water-based sol- 
vent. These changes will present 
some technological challenges.” 

Soybean color ink has become the 
norm for most newspapers, Cashau 
said, and during the last several years, 
the introduction of black soy oil ink 
will increase the cost of printing and 
“cause a learning curve regarding 
quality.” 

However, Cashau urged newspa- 
pers to take these potential changes in 
stride and to do whatever is necessary 
to maintain production quality. 





“Quality is the advertiser’s 
demand and, in these days of 
increased competiton, it is impera- 
tive that we meet that demand,” he 
said. 

Another major project at ANPA 
deals with post-press packaging and 
distribution, Cashau said. 

“The post-press area has long been 
the bottleneck in today’s newspa- 
pers,” he said. “It is labor-intensive 
and slow despite the influx of highly 
sophisticated equipment.” 

The goal of the ANPA project is to 
provide newspapers with the capabil- 
ity of full automation in the post-press 
area which will allow them to put 
together individual packages for 
advertiser-targeted markets and sub- 
scriber-tailored requests. 

“In order to do this, all post-press 
equipment will have to be compatible 
and be controllable from a central 
computer,” Cashau said. “Our proj- 
ect will probably take several years to 
complete and will be addressed in 
phases, the first three to be worked on 
simultaneously.” 

Those phases wil! include: storage 
and retrieval; accountability and 
totalizing; standard protocol for 

(Continued on page 54) 








American Newspaper Publishers 
Association vice president/technical 
George Cashau told aiiendees at the 
annual ANPA technical conference 
this week what his vision of a newspa- 
per 10 to 15 years from now will look 
like using the latest technology. 

“The newspaper will have stacked 
presses with lots of folders, perhaps 
as many as one for each three units. 
The press will be computer-con- 
trolled and will be capable of printing 
quality color advertising and editorial 
copy of at least 85-line and perhaps 
100-line screen. The newspaper will 
be printing on newsprint containing 
recycled fiber and will not use petro- 
leum type inks, probably soybean 
base inks instead. 

“Camera and plate departments as 
we know them today will be replaced 








Newspapers in the year 2000 envisioned 


by electronic darkrooms and com- 
puter-to-plate technology. 

“Advertisers will be able to target 
their customers by submitting lists to 
the newspaper and the ads will be 
inserted or printed and merged into 
main sections for only those custom- 
ers. Post-press areas will be com- 
pletely automated. 

“Customers will call by touch-tone 
phones to numbers published in the 
previous day’s newspaper for spe- 
cialized sections or deletion of certain 
sections in an otherwise tailored 
product. 

“Newspapers will use telecommu- 
nications technology such as voice 
mail, direct link to home computers as 
an adjunct to their daily paper. Spe- 
cialized information will be available 
to these customers, and advertisers 





will have messages on those telecom 
uses. 

“Fax will be a memory, or will be 
sophisticated, replaced by direct link 
to office or home computers with 
quality printers. 

“Computer-to-plate will be a real- 
ity, computer-to-press will be in its 
infancy or just around the corner. 

“Newsprint will be better quality 
because magazine stock and other 
quality paper grades will be added to 
secondary fiber to improve quality. 

“Newspapers as we know them 
will be more targeted for communities 
and circulation zones but will still 
have a main section for national and 
international news. 

“That is a cautious prediction, but 
is my feeling for the future,” Cashau 
said. 
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When your old press drives — 
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breakdowns, the tougher it is to get 

parts, and the more costly the delays. 
This is why repowering with 

today’s digital technology for maximum 

reliability makes economic sense-- 

the Fincor Digitrol drives and Fincor 

Interrogator Information System. 


Replace Fincor with Fincor 


Fincor has more drives at work 
in the printing industry today than all 
other manufacturers combined. And 
they've done a great job. So when you 
replace Fincor with Fincor you get 
drives designed to quickly and 
effectively interface with your presses. 


out the newspaper. 
Need new drives in your life? 


If you are planning to repower 
or rebuild, call Jim Young, our printing 
industry product manager, and find out 
how easily Fincor can get your presses 
rolling. 1-717-751-4249. 


Imo Industries Inc. 

Fincor Electronics Division 
3750 East Market Street 

York, Pa. 17402 

FAX: 717-751-4372 

TLX: 840432 








Justice Department investigating ad network 


By Debra Gersh 


The U.S. Department of Justice has 
begun an investigation into possible 
price fixing by the Florida Newspaper 
Advertising Network. 

Justice Department spokesman Joe 
Krovisky confirmed the investigation 
and said it was in its preliminary 
stages. 

The department has issued civil 
investigatory demands — roughly 
the civil equivalent of a subpoena — 
for documents from the network’s 
member papers. After receiving the 
information, the department will 
assess whether the investigation 
merits pursuing. 

The network is represented by 
Sawyer Ferguson Walker Co. Inc. 

The “presumption is that we’re 
fixing prices,” commented SFW’s 
vice president for strategic planning 
Jonathan Thompson. “We’re not 
doing that. We’re using the rates of 
each paper.” 

Alfred E. Corey Jr., ad director at 
the St. Petersburg Times and presi- 
dent of the network, explained that 
the network, as it exists now, is basi- 


cally a restarting of the network that 
was suspended last year. 

Corey explained that the network 
hired a third party about two years 
ago to accumulate data and help put 
the network together, but he resigned 
in August 1989. 

Since the papers were gearing up 
for holiday ad sales pushes of their 
own, the network was suspended 
until shortly after the first of this year. 

Sawyer Ferguson Walker was hired 
around February-March, and the 





that has been run fully through the 
network yet. 

When the network was suspended 
last year there were 19 member news- 
papers. 

The Justice Department has asked 
for information, mostly records and 
historical perspectives on rates, by 
June 25. Corey said gathering the 
information is not difficult, just time- 
consuming. 

“I’m puzzled where it came from,” 
he said of the investigation, com- 





The “presumption is that we’re fixing prices,” 
commented SFW’s vice president for strategic 
planning Jonathan Thompson. “We’re not doing that. 
We’re using the rates of each paper.” 








company hired a staffer based in 
Orlando around April-May, Corey 
said. 

“When we say we just started, 
that’s what it means,” Corey said, 
noting that he is not aware of any ad 








An airplane crashes. 
And you have 
the exclusive. Instantly. 


Has this type of plane had problems before? Who manufactured 
the engine? What are the pilot’s qualifications? What's the airport 


manager’s phone number? 


These answers can be found quickly and accurately with the 
Aviation Compendium™. This comprehensive collection of the latest 
official FAA and Transport Canada information is designed to work on 
your IBM, compatible or Macintosh® personal computer. Now you 
can have immediate access to over 25 million facts on the people, 
planes, places and problems of civil aviation. Aviation Compendium 
is available as a single copy or by subscription, and is updated monthly. 
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menting that the network’s actions 
have all been “ethically, morally and 
legally correct.” 

Rates, he said, are based on indi- 
vidual papers’ and, as far as he 
knows, no ads have been offered at a 
discount. 

“IT suspect it will be interesting to 
see what happens,” he said. 


Union Leader runs 


liberal columnists 


The Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader, long known for its staunchly 
conservative viewpoint, has begun 
running liberal columnists. 

In a front-page editorial, publisher 
Nackey Loeb explained that newspa- 
pers have a responsibility to respond 
to the needs and requests of their 
readers, and Union Leader readers 
have been asking for liberal points of 
view. 

As Loeb explained, “One such 
request [from readers] of long stand- 
ing is that the Union Leader and New 
Hampshire Sunday News present on a 
regular basis columnists with a liberal 
point of view against which readers 
may measure their own opinions. 
Some conservative readers have 
advised us that they’d like to know 
what the ‘other side’ is saying. Liberal 
readers have complained about a lack 
of columnists reflecting ‘our side’. . . 

“This does not mean that we have 
suddenly succumbed to liberal ideol- 
ogy,” Loeb wrote. “Our editorials 
and the majority of our columnists 
will continue to reflect our conserva- 
tive philosophy... ” 
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THE OPERATIONS 
BOTTLENECK 


In our opinion, newspapers that zone will run headlong 
into an operations bottleneck. Before publishers decide to 
zone or to add more zones, they must answer a key question: 
Do current operations provide the means and the produc- 
tion capacity necessary to seize the competitive advantage of 
zoning? This is the operations challenge. 

In any newspaper operation, there is a pool of man- 
hours available to perform the necessary work. This pool rep- 
resents the capacity of a newspaper's operations. It limits the 
volume of products, pages, advertisements, and news that 
newspapers can produce. 

As a newspaper begins producing zoned products with its 
current operations, it will reach its first operational challenge: 
Its pool of available man-hours will be rapidly consumed. 

According to a Special Report in presstime, the journal 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association (March 
1990), more and more newspapers are zoning. In fact, "the 
practice of zoning became pervasive, at least among large 
and medium-size papers, in the 1980s.” Furthermore, the 
report goes on to say that many newspapers "are looking to 
expand their zoning.” 

One newspaper cited in the presstime report, The Tampa 
Tribune, produces 79 zoned products a week covering 169 
communities. The St. Petersburg Times meets its rival’s com- 
petition by producing 14 zoned products each week. These 
newspapers produce a large number of pages each week — 
and the numbers are growing. 

Add another factor to the equation: Zoning results in a 
disproportionate explosion in the volume of publication-pro- 
duced, or pub-set, display ads. This occurs because zoning is 
targeted at smaller, part-run retail advertisers that rely primar- 
ily on the newspapers to create their advertising material. 

According to the presstime report, 40 percent of the ad- 
vertising linage in the Los Angeles Times is part-run. The 
Times currently produces four regionally zoned editions 
each day, in addition to five zoned sections that run less fre- 
quently each week. 

Because of the rapid increase in the number of pages 
and pub-set ads produced each week, the pool of available 
man-hours quickly disappears; newspaper operations become 
hard-pressed to provide the additional capacity required to 
meet these increased volumes. 

And, what happens when executive man- 
agement sees that zoning is succeeding? They 
will ask for more. 
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PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 


For example, The Patriot Ledger of Quincy, Mass., a 
zoning pioneer, typically produces four zones six days a 
week, Or approximately 192 zoned pages per week. 

What happens if management decides to add just two 
more zones? The resulting zoned products would now total 
288 pages per week. The result? Page production volume in- 
creases by 96 pages per week. Production volume of pub-set 
ads will increase significantly as well. 

In this example, the volume of work may now overtake 
the operational capacity required to produce the increased 
number of pages. 

How is a production manager going to cope with this 
page count explosion? Some are increasing efficiency by cross- 
training personnel and by preparing or printing sections in ad- 
vance. Some are boosting capacity through use of overtime. 

Once these alternatives have been exhausted, however, 
newspaper production reaches the upper limit of capacity. 
Production efficiency and the use of overtime have already 
been maximized. 

e How do these operations proceed to the next level? 

e How do they add even more zoned products? 

@ What alternatives are available to operations? 

There are only two alternatives: Hire more people . . . or 
employ electronic pagination. 

We believe that hiring more workers is not the long- 
term solution. One reason that newspapers originally pur- 
chased front-end systems was to reduce their expensive 
labor forces. Hiring more people to support zoning, there- 
fore, is a step backward. 

Additionally, the physical operation itself — a composing 
room the size of a city block, as cited in the presstime report 
— becomes the bottleneck. Throwing more bodies at the 
problem will only make matters worse. 

Finally, the more newspapers zone, the more complex 
their operations will become. The complexity of managing 
and tracking news and advertising copy and layouts across 
multiple zones and editions, while taking color and other 
production considerations into account, becomes the pro- 
verbial straw that breaks the camel’s back. This issue is so 
important that we will devote our next installment of “In Our 
Opinion” exclusively to the nightmare of complexity in 
zoning. 

In our opinion, there is only one long-term 
solution to the operations challenge: cest- 
effective electronic pagination systems. 
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Book Reviews 





Ideas by which 
journalists live 


From Milton to McLuhan: The 
Ideas Behind American Journalism. J. 
Herbert Altschull. (New York: Long- 
man, 447 pages.) 


What is appealing about this book, 
besides its readability and its accessi- 
bility to great thinkers (and some not 
sO great), is the attempt to identify a 
“belief system” for the working jour- 
nalist in America. 

The discussion begins mainly with 
seventeenth-century John Milton and 
his “self-righting” principle that truth 
wins out eventually in a free 
encounter and ends with Marshall 
McLuhan’s vision of a collective elec- 
tronic global village. 

Along the way, there are Thomas 
Hobbes, Jon Locke, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, Georg W.F. Hegel, 
Immanuel Kant, Benjamin Franklin, 
Tom Paine, Edmund Burke, John 
Stuart Mill. A great deal of attention is 
given the pragmatists William James 
and John Dewey. There is even 
theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, Spiro 
Agnew, Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

Altschull shows how fuzzy current 
journalism ethics are — how journalism 
schools feed the god of commercial- 
ism by mixing public relations and 
advertising courses into the journal- 
ism curricula; how some enthusiasts 
in news organizations create codes of 
conduct which have little relevance to 
morality. 

For example, he says journalists 
swear by the gods of right to know, 
swear by objectivity, and seek to give 
balance but have little to say about 
deception and white lies, allowing 
ends to justify the means. 

He is not able to lay on the table an 
ideal system of journalistic beliefs, 
but he does get the choices down to 
several basic dualisms and asks the 
reader to choose. 

“Which ranks higher, the collective 
good—that is, the interests of the 
public—or the integrity of the individ- 
ual?” asks Altschull. Rousseau or 
Mill? Or, he asks, are American jour- 
nalists believers in optimism (Tom 
Paine) or pessimism (Edmund 
Burke)? The premise can affect 
whether a journalist takes a blindly 
supportive view to authority or func- 
tions in the manner of an adversary, 








whether he or she falls in step with 
standards or makes conscious ethical 
decisions. 

This very well-written book keeps 
you turning the pages during its odys- 
sey through the woods of journalism 
with the guidance of great ideas. 

Altschull, who has worked for the 
Associated Press, the New York 
Times and King Broadcasting Co., is 
visiting professor in the Writing Semi- 
nars at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. 
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Stolen Words: Forays Into the Ori- 
gins and Ravages of Plagiarism. Tho- 
mas Mallon. (New York: Ticknor & 
Fields, 300 pages.) 


Mallon has decided that plagiarism 
is not a simple “no-no” but a com- 
plex subject. He highlights widely 
publicized examples of plagiarism in 
literature, and within these accounts 
spins off into a number of questions. 
One chapter tells how “those occa- 
sional trampoline bounces into the 
realm of real style” in Jacob Epstein’s 
Wild Oats appear to owe much to 
Martin Amis’ The Rachel Papers. 

He discusses how some plagiarism 
happens when writers confuse their 
notes. He tells how some distinguish 
between a mere inadvertent lapse and 
a pattern of plagiarism. He wonders 
how much one can steal from one’s 
self, repeating one’s own writing 
without saying so. He ponders 
whether print plagiarism is worse 
than oral plagiarism in politics, noting 
that some believe “nearly all ‘origi- 
nal’ political speeches are, after all, 
plagiarized — composed by ghost- 
writers.” 

Mallon is a lecturer in English at 
Vassar College. 


* * * 


Four book series: 

Defamation: Libel and Slander— 
Reading From Communications and 
the Law. 

Privacy and Publicity. 

Censorship, Secrecy, Access, and 
Obscenity. 


Advertising and Commercial Speech. 


Theodore Kupferman, editor. 
(Westport, Conn.: Meckler Corp.) 


Articles from the Communications 
and the Law quarterly review over 
the past 11 years are grouped topi- 
cally in these four attractive volumes. 





Judge Kupferman, editor in chief of 
Communications and the Law is a 
New York State Supreme Court judge 
and a former congressman from Man- 
hattan. 

— HILEY WARD 





Leonard appointed 
to Marquette chair 


Former Milwaukee Journal editor 
and senior vice president Richard H. 
Leonard has been named to Mar- 
quette University’s Lucius Nieman 
Chair in Journalism. Leonard, who 
succeeds former presidential press 
secretary George Reedy in the posi- 
tion, already teaches journalism at 
Marquette in Milwaukee, Wis. 


AAF members 
mobilize intu 
state advocates 


The American Advertising Federa- 
tion has mobilized its nationwide 
membership into state advocacy 
organizations, enacting the third 
phase of its three-year State Adver- 
tising Federation plan. 

The State Ad Federations, each led 
by an appointed state chairman, are 
charged with serving as the industry 
advocate in the local community. 
Their responsibilities include moni- 
toring all state and local legislative 
activity, establishing and maintaining 
contacts with state legislators, edu- 
cating key legislators about the busi- 
ness and benefits of advertising, and 
serving as the industry catalyst for all 
related business and association 
groups. 

The AAF State Ad Federations 
also will be utilized to influence 
national legislation: through contact 
with their state elected officials. 

The first action asked of the AAF 
members was to contact their rep- 
resentatives in opposition to two 
pieces of legislation: the expected 
introduction of Rep. Henry Wax- 
man’s legislation governing tobacco 
advertising, and Rep. Joe Kennedy’s 
legislation mandating government 
safety information in alcoholic bever- 
age advertising. 
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Publishers on Parade 


“Parade’s All-America High School program 
inspired a Daily Press/Times-Herald tradition.” 


“When Parade named our local athlete, Terry Kirby, as ‘Player of the Year’ on its 1988 
All-America High School Football Team, we were inspired to plan a very special event. 
So we organized ‘An Evening With The Stars’-—our first annual salute to the finest high 
school athletes in the Newport News area. 
| “Over 500 members of the community attended, 
and a Parade representative presented Terry with his 
trophy, officially welcoming him to the ranks of such | 
football greats as Joe Montana and Earl Campbell, 
former Parade award-winners. | a 
“Because of Parade’s All-America sports program, | i 
the Daily Press/Times-Herald is now able to perform : 
a special service for our community. ..recognizing the ‘ 
achievements of our young people.” 


Pe 


Featured in over 330 newspapers 
every Sunday. 
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Eyes and ears of the Arab world 


By Larry Luxner 


No clacking of typewriters nor 
even of computer keyboards mars the 
deceptive silence of the Al-Ahram 
newsroom, surely one of the quietest 
of any major newspaper on earth. 

The reason: Al-Ahram reporters, 
because of the complexities of written 
Arabic, find it easier to take notes and 
submit their articles in longhand. Ata 
later stage, data-entry clerks, trained 
in the confusing Arabic alphabet, type 
the edited stories into a computer, 
and from there the stories are sent on 
to typesetting. 

Yet when it comes to world impact, 
Al-Ahram has been anything but 
quiet. 

Boasting a daily circulation of 1.2 
million, and with correspondents in 
eight countries, Al-Ahram has for 
years chronicled the explosive events 
of the Middle East — the 1952 over- 
throw of Egypt’s King Farouk, Presi- 
dent Sadat’s historic visit to Jeru- 
salem in 1977, Sadat’s assassination 
in 1981. It has served as the newspa- 
per of record for a readership stretch- 
ing from Saudi Arabia in the east to 
Morocco in the west. 

Not long ago, Al-Ahram gained 
global prestige when staffer Naguib 
Mahfouz, a novelist, won the 1987 
Nobel Prize in literature. 

“We consider ourselves to be the 
most influential newspaper in the 
Arab world,” declared Al-Ahram’s 
managing editor Salama Ahmed 
Salama during a recent interview in 
Cairo. 

“This is because Al-Ahram has 
tried to keep its credibility as a news- 





(Luxner is a free-lance journalist 
based in San Juan, Puerto Rico.) 
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paper over different periods of our 
history. We try to be very objective 
and accurate in our reporting, and to 
keep our pages open to different 
political currents.” 

This year, as Al-Ahram marks its 
centenary as a broadsheet, the 115- 
year-old newspaper has big plans. 
Editors have already launched an 
English-language international edi- 
tion, while architects design a second 
12-story tower in the heart of down- 
town Cairo and Al-Ahram’s owners 
move into book publishing, computer 
leasing and other ventures. 

Like most newspapers, Al-Ahram 
began humbly — a four-page weekly 
tabloid published by two Lebanese 





dence from government. Under the 
current president, Hosni Mubarak, 
press freedoms have been assured, 
and Cairo’s 10 to 12 daily newspapers 
are financially independent. 

While not the largest in circulation, 
Al-Ahram is the most respected 
newspaper in this sprawling city of 14 


‘million, and one of the most widely 


available. Sold on streets for ‘20 
piasters (about seven cents), Al- 
Ahram prints three editions. 

The first edition, printed at 7:30 
p.m., is distributed by slow train to 
the upper Egyptian cities of Luxor 
and Aswan. The second, a midnight 
edition, goes to the heavily populated 
Nile Delta region, while the third edi- 





Nour said that “Nobody in the newsroom has 
typewriters or computers. All reporters take notes in 
manuscript. You must be a professional typist to type 
in Arabic —our alphabet has 29 letters and 186 forms. 
The time it takes to type would interfere with work.” 





Christian brothers in the Egyptian 
port city of Alexandria. In 1890 it 
became a broadsheet, and 10 years 
later moved to Cairo and began pub- 
lishing its main edition there. 

Throughout much of the 1950s and 
1960s, noted the paper’s public rela- 
tions director Mohamed Taher Nour, 
“Al-Ahram had a reputation of being 
the semiofficial newspaper of Egypt, 
due to Mohammed Heikal, a very 
close friend of Nasser. Whatever Hei- 
kal used to write was considered the 
official voice of the government.” 

In 1974, President Sadat lifted cen- 
sorship and gave newspapers a degree 
of political and economic indepen- 
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Data-entry clerk, her head covered as required by Muslim 


law, works at a computer in the Al-Ahram newsroom. 


rounds. 
Photo by Larry Luxner 





tion, which closes at 3 a.m., is distrib- 
uted in Cairo and the Giza suburbs. 

“The Egyptian is very keen to read, 
but he’s not ready to pay,” Nour has 
observed. “Offices usually buy only 
one copy. In the countryside, where 
they don’t read or write, an educated 
person reads the paper. We say one 
edition of Al-Ahram is read by five 
and heard by seven.” 

According to Nour, “[Al-Ahram is] 
working now with [its] international 
edition, which started three or four 
years ago. It’s faxed to London and 
distributed in Europe, then refaxed 
from London to New York and distrib- 

(Continued on page 63) 


Al-Ahram’s fleet of delivery trucks in line for the morning 


Photo by Larry Luxner 
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generation 


While others are just now developing PC-based publishing systems, CText is defining 
the future with its second generation of integrated publishing systems providing 
total solutions. CText.is putting even more distance between itself and the 
competition by providing excellent customer services and by using the new PC-based 
multi-tasking technology —- OS/2 . For example, editors can have multiple directories 
on-screen, dynamic directory updates, an active message handler, and WYSIWYG 
with. graphics all running concurrently. Advertising people can Simultaneously 
take ads, perform credit checking, verify credit cards, and see a WYSIWYG preview 
all while the built-in marketing information system places the next resolicitation 
prospect in the autodialer. 


We're harnessing today’s latest technology to provide tools to maximize your 


marketplace opportunities. 
¥ 


Standard platforms supported: MS -DOS * MS -OS/2 * Microsoft Windows * Presentation Manager * 
Novell NetWare =* GRID Personal Computers = Tandem Computers * Sun Microsystems 


clext 


1286 Eisenhower Place Ann Arbor, MI 48108 
313/971-1011 Telex: 5106002208 FAX: 313/971-1105 


Trademark acknowledgements: All product names cited are registered trademarks of their respective holders. 1990 CText 
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‘Intelligent Newspaper’ dials up telecommunications 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Today’s “Intelligent Newspaper” 
lets its fingers — and its PBXs, VISs, 
ACDs, voice mail and automated out- 
bound telemarketing — do the walk- 
ing. 

In a demonstration of the power of 
already existing, and frequently low- 
cost, telecommunications technol- 
ogy, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association’s telecommunica- 
tions department set up a fictional 
newspaper that employs the full range 
of telephone power to increase circu- 
lation, penetration, news coverage 
and profitability. 

ANPA’s ersatz paper, The Daily 
Challenge, uses nothing that is not 
out in the market today. 

Its significance is in the extensive 
and integrated use of the telecommu- 
nications, say the authority and its 
vendor partners in the project. 





That technology is employed 
everywhere on the paper, from the 
newsroom to the circulation depart- 
ment. 

In the exhibit, conventioneers 
were taken first to the paper’s Infor- 





ANPA’s ersatz paper, 
The Daily Challenge, 
uses nothing that is not 
out in the market today. 





mation Center, an area once known as 
the switchboard. 

Existing technology can eliminate 
garbled messages, telephone tag and 
unanswered calls. 


At the heart of both the center and 


‘the entire newspaper’s telecommuni- 


cations effort is an electronic digital 
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THE NEW GENERATION IN NEWSPAPER STRAPPERS 


© —— reliability—over 95% of 
all NP type equipment sold over 
the last 9 years are still in 
operation today 


¢ PLC Diagnostics/Control 


¢ Equipped with self-feeding device 


¢ Capable of 45 ties per minute 
e Ease of operation/maintenance 


e Featuring the most unique and 
comprehensive customer satisfac- 
tion program in the industry today. 


Call for details and information 


diyncoric, inc. 


222 Bridge Plaza South 
Fort Lee, New Jersey 07024 
800-526-0827 201-224-9344 





telephone system — a private branch 
exchange or PBX — that combines 
an electronic directory system with a 
message center. 

Frustrating waits through a ringing 
phone or while on a seemingly inter- 
minable hold can be eliminated with a 
menu-driven automatic answering 
system that ensures that every call is 
answered within one ring. 

Messages get through even when 
the caller is not sure whom he is call- 
ing. 

For instance, an operator answer- 
ing a caller asking for a reporter 
named “Mc-something” can find the 
name in the directory simply by typ- 
ing in the partial name. 

In the circulation department, the 
PBX has Automatic Call Distribution 
(ACD) that enables, for example, a 
customer with a missed paper to enter 
the information over the phone, and 
still be assured of prompt correc- 
tion. 

Management reports allow track- 
ing of problems on particular routes. 

The move to remote entry — a sys- 
tem that younger readers especially 
are quite comfortable with — 
has already extended to advertis- 
ing. 

Advertisers can reorder or change 
ads using voice boxes, saving the 
delays due to telephone tag or other 
miscommunication. 

In ANPA’s Intelligent Newspaper 
editorial uses telecommunications for 
extensive audiotex services, for fax 
newspapers, for electronic databases, 
and for message centers. 

The fictional Daily Challenge, for 
instance, takes messages on phones 
equipped with digital readouts rather 
than voice mail. 

In the Intelligent Newspaper Exhi- 
bit, ANPA recommends overbuying 
telecommunications equipment and 
laying 50% more cable than needed 
immediately. 

The following vendors were in- 
volved in the Intelligent Newspaper 
project: RCA Business Telephone 
Systems; Hitachi America Ltd.; 
Octel Communications; Fax 
Response International; IP Services 
Inc.; MCI Communications Corp.; 
Melita Electronic Labs; Perception 
Technology Inc.; Berkeley Speech 
Technologies Inc.; and Computer 
Communications Specialists. 
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Systems Integrators Inc., Allen- 
Bradley Company, TV Listing Inc. 
and the Pellegren Corp. were the top 
winners in the 18th annual Editor & 


Awards contest at ANPA/TEC 90. 

Systems Integrators won first place 
in the Large Island Booth category — 
over 3,500 square feet — of the con- 
test at the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association 62nd Techni- 
cal Exposition and Conference in Las 
Vegas June 16-21. 

Winning a second-place certificate 
of merit in the category was Scitex 
America. 

Third place in the largest category 
was won by M.L.P. North America, a 
division of Mitsubishi International 
Corp. 

Allen-Bradley’s booth was the win- 
ner in the Medium Island Booth cate- 
gory, those 1,000 to 3,499 square feet. 

Second place in the category was 
won by Hoechst Celanese Corp. 

The Ink Company won third prize 
in the category. 

Winning the Small Island Booth 
category — for booths under 1,000 
square feet — was TV Listing Inc. 

Image Ink Jet Printing was second 
and Separation Technologies Inc. 
was third in that category. 

The Pellegren Corp. won the Non- 
Island Booth category. 

Second place went to National 
Utility Service Inc. and third place 
was won by the American Soybean 
Association. 

Five top newspaper executives 
judged the booths during a tour of the 
320 booths that sprawled over 370,000 
square feet in the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center. 

Judging the booths were Norman 


Powers retires as 
printers’ union prez 


Bertram A. Powers, 68, recently 
retired after serving 29 years as presi- 
dent of the New York City local print- 
ers’ union. 

Powers was into his second year as 
president of the Local 6 when he lead 
a 114-day strike in 1962-63 and later 
orchestrated a walkout in 1966, both 
of which reportedly lead to the clos- 
ings of the Herald Tribune, the World- 
Telegram, and The Sun, the Daily 
Mirror and the Journal-American. 





Publisher Equipment Exposition 


tant general manager of the Times 
Publishing Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and ANPA/TEC Arrangements Com- 
mittee chairman; ANPA president 
Jerry Friedheim; Richard Kaspar, 
president and publisher of the Dur- 
ham Herald Publishing Co., Durham, 





Sil, Allen-Bradley, TV Listing, Pellegren win E&P booth awards 


N.C.; Baltimore Sun president Larry 
Strutton; and Homer Taylor, Knight- 
Ridder Inc. vice president/supply. 

Awards were presented to winners 
at the convention’s general session on 
Tuesday June 19 by E&P publisher 
Ferdinand C. Teubner. 





Dusseault, vice president and assis- | 





A new system utilizing 
carts and loaders will 
reduce newspaper handling 
and distribution costs. 
Automatic loaders (electro- 
pneumatic) stack bundles 
on 3-sided carts. Carts are 
hauled on trucks and used 


to transport bundles to 
distribution centers for 
carrier pick up. 

Once a cart has been 
stacked with bundles 
(manually or mechanically) 
it is ready for transport. At 
distribution centers, entire 
cartloads are removed from 
trucks. This eliminates 





Carts & Automated Loaders Cut 
Newspaper Distribution Costs 


unnecessary 
handling 
and damage 
that occurs 
from 
conventional 
practices, 
e.g., building 
stacks inside 
trucks, 

then removing the bundles, 
and carrying them down 
the length of the truck 
where they're thrown off 
the back. 

Stacking newspapers on 
carts reduces the number 
of times and the distance 
over which individual 
bundles are handled. The 
complete system (cart & 
loader) will speed delivery, 
reduce labor and damage, 
and improve accountability. 
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This is just a sample of the work being honored as the year’s 


best from newspapers in Hearst’s metropolitan group. 


The judges were John Quinn, Executive Vice 
President/News, Gannett Co., Inc., Walter Mears, 
Vice President, The Associated Press, and 

Julius Duscha, Director of the Washington 
Journalism Center. This annual contest is sponsored 
by Hearst Corporation to recognize excellence 

in journalism. These stories and photos have already 
made news once. But great work is always 


worth another look. == ==" | 
The Hearst Corporation. ; 


magazines « broadcasting » newspapers « books/business publishing 
cable programming « TV production and distribution 
newspaper features syndication 





The 1989 Winners of the Hearst Newspapers Writing 
and Photography Contests: 


Special Citation for Excellence Spot News 
Staff, Lance Williams, 
San Francisco Examiner, San Francisco Examiner, 
Earthquake Coverage § “Huey Newton shot, killed” 


Features 
Ed Beitiks and Kim Komenich, 
San Francisco Examiner, 
“Vietnam: The road back” 
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Enterprise 
Harvy Lipman and Ben Weller, 
Albany Times Union, 
“Medicaid: The high cost of 
poor care” 


Art and Graphics 
Frank Pompa, 

? San Antonio Light, 
f | = “Tunnel vision” 


Children of the dragon 
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Photos, News 

David Fahleson, 

Houston Chronicle, 
“Enforcing new drug law” 








Photos, Feature 
Linda Gillan Griffin, 
Houston Chronicle, 
“The thrill is back in 
Archer City” 


Photos, Sports 

Chris Hardy, 

San Francisco Examiner, 
“Will Clark colliding with 
Commissioner of Baseball” 











NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








JOHN HYLAND is now with the New 
York Times as an editor on the 
makeup desk. He had been a reporter 
and most recently on the features 
desk at the Hartford Courant. 


Also, ALESSANDRA STANLEY has 
joined the metropolitan reporting 
staff of the New York Times and even- 
tually will move to the Washington 
bureau as a general assignment 
reporter. Stanley was in the Washing- 
ton bureau of Time magazine. 


* * * 


PATTI HODDNOTT, former general 
manager of Standard Publishing Co.., 
and the Shepherdsville (Ky.) Pioneer 
News, becomes general manager of 
the Columbia Missourian at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia on July 
1. 

The general circulation community 
newspaper is published by the School 
of Journalism. 

Also, GEORGE KENNEDY, associate 
professor of journalism and formerly 
associate dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism who has been interim manag- 
ing editor since January, becomes 
managing editor of the newspaper on 
the same date. 

Hoddinott joined Scripps-Howard 
Web Press Co. as general manager in 
1978, and in 1985 the company’s name 
changed to Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, with her duties expanding to 
general manager of the twice-weekly 
Pioneer News. 

Kennedy, a member of the school’s 
journalism faculty since 1974, was a 
rep rter and state capital bureau chief 
for the Wilmington News Journal in 
1964-67 and a reporter and editor for 
the Miami Herald in 1967-74. 

He holds a bachelor’s degree in 
journalism from MU, followed by a 
master of arts in political science from 
the University of Pennsylvania and a 
doctor’s degree from MU in 1978. 


Sally Stapleton 


SALLY STAPLETON has been 
appointed senior photo editor/Latin 
America for the Associated Press, 
based in New York with responsibil- 
ity for the Latin America photo 
report. 

Stapleton, picture editor of the Bos- 
ton Globe from January 1989 to April 
1990, previously was editor for 
graphics and special projects at the 
Miami Herald, where she supervised 
staff photographers and editorial and 
graphics artists. During the latter part 
of 1988 on a leave from the Herald, 
she produced writing and photo proj- 
ects from Chile. 

Stapleton has a bachelor’s degree 
in journalism from the University of 
Missouri-Columbia, where she did 
graduate work in photography. 


* * 


AL CARTER, who covered the 
Southwest Conference for the last 
eight years, has joined the Houston 
Post’s Sports Day staff as a reporter 
and columnist. He will serve as the 
Post’s SWC beat writer and have a 
regular column during college football 
and basketball season. 
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Margaret M. Arbini 


joined the Long Beach Press-Tele- 


Kim Schwartz 


KIM SCHWARTZ, formerly commu- 
nications director of the Greater Long 
Beach American Red Cross, has 


gram as public relations coordinator. 
The public relations function, previ- 
ously hancled by an outside agency, 
was brought in house. 

Schwartz is responsible for com- 
munity representation, the Speaker’s 
Bureau, building tours, media rela- 
tions and customer inquiries. 

The consolidation and restructur- 
ing of the marketing services depart- 
ment was under the direction of MAR- 
GARET M. ARBINI, director of market- 
ing services. The department now 
encompasses advertiser support ser- 
vices and sales presentations, reader 
promotions and special events, cre- 
ative services and graphics as well as 
public relations. 


* * * 


CATHERINE O’DONNELL has been 
promoted to classified telephone 
advertising sales manager in the 
advertising department of the Boston 
Globe effective July 1. 

She joined the classified advertis- 
ing section in 1959 as a sales represen- 
tative and the last six years has been 
an assistant sales manager. 

* * * 

KAREN BAKER is the newly 
appointed promotion manager of the 
Fresno (Calif.) Bee. 

Recently arts and entertainment 
editor of the Sacramento Bee, Baker 
also had held editorial and marketing 
management posts at Sacramento, 
including promotion manager and 
news editor. She is a graduate of the 
University of Denver. 

* * 

JOSH KAUFMANN, most recently 
news editor of the St. Albans (Vt.) 
Messenger, joined the copy desk at 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 
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LON DANIELSON is the new execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager of the Palm Beach Post. 

He is responsible for the adminis- 
trative, circulation, production, data 
processing and maintenance depart- 
ments and will supervise design and 
construction of a new office building. 

Danielson, an lowa native and a 
University of South Dakota graduate, 
was with the Minneapolis Star and Tri- 
bune before joining the Post in 1981, 
where he has since served as vice presi- 
dent/operations, business manager 
and data processing manager. 








DAvip L. TALBOT is the new man- 
aging editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner's Image magazine and is 
responsible for all its aspects, includ- 
ing the new design and editorial goals 
of the Sunday publication. 

Examiner editor and publisher 
WILLIAM R. HEARST III announced 
the appointment. 

Talbot’s appointment marks his 
return to Image, where he was senior 
editor when it first began in 1986. He 
was senior editor for Mother Jones in 
1981-86. 

Orignally from Los Angeles, he 
now makes his home in San Francisco 
with his wife and newborn son. Tal- 
bot holds a bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of California/ 
Santa Cruz, and has authored three 
books, the most recent being “Burn- 
ing Desires: Sex in America.” 


* * * 


RICHARD C. WAGNER, managing 
editor of the Vero Beach (Fla.) Press- 
Journal, is newly appointed editor of 
the newspaper by publisher JOHN 
SCHUMANN Jr. 

Schumann himself became editor 
of the newspaper in 1963 when the 
Press-Journal was a weekly. 

Wagner has been managing editor 
since May 1989, moving from the 
Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News-Rec- 
ord, where he was also managing edi- 
tor. 


* * 


MARK E. GRUNLUND, purchasing 
manager of the Journal/Sentinel Inc., 
Milwaukee, since January 1982, was 
named vice president-purchasing of 
the company on June 5 and elected a 
director by the board. 

Grunlund began his career as pur- 
chasing manager of Norway Gravure, 
Norway, Mich., the plant being part 
of the commercial printing division of 
Journal/Sentinel Inc.’s parent com- 
pany, Journal Communications. 


KATHLEEN CARROLL, an editor with 
newspapers in California and Paris 
after a six-year tenure with the Asso- 
ciated Press, has returned to the news 
cooperative as news editor for enter- 
prise in Washington. 

She was a financial editor for the 
International Herald Tribune in Paris 
in 1984-86 and assistant city editor of 
the San Jose Mercury News in 1986- 
88. Carroll joined AP in 1978 in Dallas 
and later worked in Los Angeles, 
Newark and Los Angeles. She began 
her career at the Dallas Morning 
News. 

a 


ANN C. GIBBONS, most recently 
managing editor of the North Adams 
(Mass.) Transcript, has been named 
managing editor of the Barre (Vt.) 
Times Argus. 

* * * 


KEVIN MOwBRAY has been 
appointed West regional sales man- 
ager for The Lee Group of Lee Enter- 
prises Inc., Davenport. 

Previously, Mowbray was an 
advertising sales representative for 
the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier and 
the Helena Independent Record. He 
will be headquartered in Billings. 


— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


ROBERT L. Lowry is the newly 
appointed controller of Central 
Newspapers Inc., Indianapolis. 

A graduate of Indiana University 
and a certified public accountant, 
Lowry most recently was controller 
for a local telecommunications com- 
pany and previously an audit manager 
with an international public account- 
ing firm. 

* * 


NED PIA, a 44-year employee and 
advertising director of the Riverside 
(Calif.) Press-Enterprise since 1974, 
is newly named assistant publisher 
and will assist publisher BILL RICH 
and assistant general manager JON 
HAys with special projects and long- 
range planning. 

DAVID CORNWALL, a 28-year vet- 
eran with the paper and assistant 
advertising director since 1988, was 
promoted to advertising director. 

* * * 

MARJORIE RYERSON, former editor 
of the Country Courier section of the 
Barre (Vt.) Times Argus, has been 
named features editor of the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Free Press. 

* * * 

DEBORAH A. DAHRLING joined the 
Seattle Times sports department on 
June 18 as copy editor/designer, 
replacing EMMETT LANE, who was 
promoted to editorial systems sup- 
port specialist. 

For the past three years a copy 
editor/designer with the Tacoma 
Morning News Tribune, she also has 
been a copy editor/page designer for 
six years with the Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver. 

Also at the Times, DARRELL GOSHO 
moved from human resources liaison 
with the newroom to news depart- 
ment office manager. 
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JOHN AKASS, 56, a 30-year veteran 
of London’s Fleet Street, died June 4 
of cancer. 

He began his career as a messenger 
for the Glasgow Herald and worked 
for regional newspapers before com- 
ing to national attention at the Man- 
chester office of the now-defunct 
Daily Herald when he was asked to 
write a front-page story on a plane 
crash at Munich Airport. 

At age 24, he was called to the 
newspaper’s head office in London to 
write a column four times a week 

* * * 

FOREST W. AMSDEN, 64, a veteran 
journalist and executive of the Medi- 
cal Research Foundation in Portland, 
Ore., died June 1 of a heart attack. 

He began his career in newspapers, 
rising to executive editor of the Coos 
Bay (Ore.) World. He also worked for 
King Broadcasting Co. in Portland 
and was vice president and general 
manager of KING-TV, Seattle, in 
1979-81. 

* * * 

W. DAVID ANDERSON, 73, a retired 
public relations executive for Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
now Exxon, died of lung cancer June 
11 in Memoria! Hospital, New York 
City. He worked for United Press and 
NBC in New York in the 30s. 


* * * 


FELIX J. BALICKI, 69, retired 40- 
year pressroom foreman at the 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript Tele- 
gram, died May 29. 


* * & 


Dick BROWN, 56, whose varied 
career included a number of Ontario 
newspapers, Reuters, and both the 
CTU and CBC national newsrooms, 
died May 23 of cancer at Humber 
Memorial Hospital, Toronto. 

He began his career as a reporter at 
the Cornwall Standard Freeholder 
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and worked at Ottawa and Toronto 
papers and and spent six months with 
Reuters in London. Back in Canada, 
he wrote for Weekend Magazine, the 
Toronto Star and Canadian Maga- 
zine and in 1973 started his career as a 
free-lancer. 
* * * 

JAMES A. HARDMAN Jr., 80, a for- 
mer editor and publisher of the then- 
family owned North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript, died May 13. 

His family started in newspapering 
150 years ago when a great-great- 
grandfather, Caleb Turner, helped 
establish the first newspaper in west- 
ern Massachusetts, the Berkshire 
American, in 1827. 

A great grandfather, James Angell, 
revived another local weekly, the 
Hoosac Valley News, in 1870, and 28 
years later grandparents Aaron W. 
and Susan Bryant Hardman, acquired 
The Transcript. 

The Transcript was sold by 
brothers James A. Jr. and Robert 
Hardman, in 1976 to Affiliated Publi- 
cations, parent company of the Bos- 
ton Globe. The daily was sold to 
Ingersoll Publications Inc. and then to 
American Publishing Co. earlier this 
year. 

* * * 

Jim B. HENDERSON, 69, a news- 
paperman who spent two parts of his 
career at the Detroit News, died of 
pneumonia June 9 in Houston. 

A graduate of the Detroit Institute 
of Technology, he joined the News as 
a reporter in 1943. He moved to Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader in 1947 and 
there met society editor June Ran- 
dolph. Their romance blossomed into 
marriage. 

Henderson earned a master’s 
degree in journalism at American 
University in Washington and later 
worked at the Washington Star and 
the Orlando Evening Star before 
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returning to the News in the early 
*50s. 

Henderson taught journalism at the 
University of Florida and American 
University. He retired in 1967 and 
settled in Houston two years ago. 

* * 

RICHARD H. SMITH, 76, an Asso- 
ciated Press newsman for 38 years in 
Ohio and California, died June | of 
respiratory problems. 

He joined AP in Columbus, Ohio, 
in 1940 and then worked in Cincinnati 
and Cleveland bureaus. After Army 
service in World War II, he was in 
Cleveland for 21 years, the last seven 
as correspondent, and transferred to 
San Francisco in 1968. He was there 
until his retirement in 1978. 

* * * 

GEORGE SINKS TATMAN Sr., 86, 
whose family has owned and operated 
the Connersville (Ind.) News-Exam- 
iner for over a century and who had 
served as its publisher since 1926, 
died June 5 in a hospital at Naples, 
Fla., where he had made his home for 
several years. 

He had retained an avid interest in 
the paper and the community and 
received reports on daily operations 
through telephone conversations with 
various managers. He was a director 
and vice president of the company. 

Influenced by his father, founder 
and former publisher, the young Tat- 
man graduated from Yale University 
in 1926 and returned to Connersville 
to take on responsibility of running 
the family newspaper. During World 
War II he served as a first lieutenant 
in the Army and during his absence 
his mother, Elizabeth Sinks Tatman, 
became publisher. 

In 1936, Tatman and his brother, 
James, became part owners of the 
Winchester (Ky.) Sun and James later 
became publisher, celebrating his 
50th anniversary there in 1986. In 
1977 the News-Examiner established 
the Conmercial Printing Company, 
headed by George S. Jr. 

* * * 

CHARLES JONES TRUITT, 89, a news- 
paper owner and founder of the first 
radio station on Maryland’s Eastern 
Shore, died May 28 at Peninsula Gen- 
eral Hospital, Salisbury, Md. 

His journalism career began on the 
Wicomico Countian and in 1923 he 
helped create the Salisbury Evening 
Times. Four years later he bought the 
papers and became an editorial writer 
and managing editor of the Times 
before selling his interests in the 
papers in 1939. He later was vice 
president and general manager of 
Peninsula Broadcasting Co. 
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By M.L. Stein 


Immigration coverage that concen- 
trates only on numbers deprives read- 
ers of compelling human interest sto- 
ries and greater insight into the issue, 
editors were told at a San Diego con- 
ference. 

A panel composed of reporters and 
editors with long experience in cov- 
ering immigration stories urged edi- 
tors to think beyond the fact of how 
many aliens entered the country com- 
pared with the number the previous 
month or year. 

“Editors tend to see the immigra- 
tion story as a body count — like 
Vietnam,” Los Angeles Times 
reporter George Ramos told delegates 
to the California Society of Newspa- 
per Editors (CSNE) on June 15. 

“A big play is given to how many 
undocumented aliens were arrested at 
the border or how many signed up for 
amnesty,” he continued. “Go out in 
the field with your reporters and see 
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how it really is.” 

Ramos, a Mexican-American born 
in Los Angeles, recently boarded a 
plane with three undocumented 
Mexican nationals from Los Angeles 
to New York, interviewing them en 
route. That kind of story and others 
are available at any border point in the 
U.S., he pointed out. 





The human side 


Stories of new immigrants must go beyond reporting numbers 


San Diego Union reporter Lynn 
Walker, who is on leave of absence to 
write a book about Mexican Indians, 
commented that “We look at the 
immigrant as a one-dimensional char- 
acter, not as a complete human being 
with strengths and weaknesses. We 
don’t present the complex forces that 
are changing California and the coun- 





“We will either create new newspapers for these 
new citizens and those citizens among us who now 
reject our newspapers, or we will be beaten by new 
media entrepreneurs with new ideas.” 








Ramos also suggested that more 
newspapers rise above stock stories 
of Cinco de Mayo celebrations and 
other ethnic observances. 

“What if you were in their shoes?” 
he asked. “Would you be dancing or 
doing something else?” 





try. Immigration is the critical issue of 
the 1990s. It’s a big story.” 
According to Walker, newspapers 
owe readers a disclosure of some of 
the underlying elements in immigra- 
tion, such as the fact that American 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Idaho gets its first open records law 


Idaho has its first open records law 
thanks to several years of effort by 
state news organizations. 

Alvin Ricken, publisher of the 
Idaho State Journal in Pocatello and 
spokesman for the Idaho Allied Daily 
Newspapers (IADN), said the law 
may not be perfect but it’s “the best 
bill in the country.” 

IADN and the Idaho Press Club led. 
the fight for the measure, which was 
recently signed into law by Gov. Cecil 
Andrus. 

The bill includes 36 specific exemp- 
tions from public access, including 
trade secrets, sensitive personnel 





information and criminal investiga- 
tion. 
Boise attorney Ron Bush, who rep- | 


resented IADN before the Legislature, 
told E&P the new law replaces vari- 
ous “organic statutes” governing rec- 
ords, some of which went back to 
territorial days. 

He opined that the Idaho law is 
superior to open records statutes of 
most states because it “specifically 
identifies the types of records that are 
exempt.” 

“There is nothing vague about it,” 
he added. “It’s very detailed. I feel 
very good about the product.” 

The new law underwent an 
extended review by a special legisla- 
tive committee last summer and fur- 
ther refinement by the House State 
Affairs Committee this winter. 

Attempts to standardize confiden- 





tiality provisions in Idaho have been 
under way since a 1984 Supreme 
Court ruling that made all government 
records open to the public unless 
specifically closed by law. 

“This is compromise legislation 
that is palatable to the individual, to 
the business community, to the media 
and to the agencies,” said House 
State Affairs Chairman Pam Bengson. 

Bush, of the firm of Hawley, Trox- 
ell, Ennis and Hawley, said the news- 
paper industry pursued the legislation 
“out of a sense of frustration.” 

“Media entities were dealing with 
agencies that were making ad hoc 
decisions on records,” he explained. 
“They were deciding on their own 
what should be closed.” 


U.S. group joins Polish institution 


A U.S. media organization has 
merged with a prestigious East Euro- 
pean press research agency in an 
effort aimed at supporting the emerg- 
ing free press in Poland. 

Voices for Poiand of Detroit and 
Columbus, Ohio, a non-profit group 
formed in March, established a formal 
partnership with Osrodek Badan Pra- 
soznawczych (Press Research Cen- 
ter, or PRC) during a visit by VFP 
directors who conducted three days 
of seminars in Krakow. 

“This is so exciting,” said Mar- 
zenna Nazar-Reyher, a native Pole 
who is one of three VFP directors 
who went to Krakow. “This is an 
organization which understands that 
research is the first thing needed for a 
transition from state-run media to pri- 
vate, profit-oriented newspapers and 
broadcast stations. They have a very 
sound understanding of the impor- 
tance of demographic and financial 





research during this critical time for 


the Polish press.” 

Voices for Poland will concentrate 
initially on gathering direct financial 
support from the U.S. private sector 
to support the Press Research Cen- 
ter’s work, which Nazar-Reyher 
referred to as “very broad in its 
range.” 

“They can gather any kind of infor- 
mation you could think of,” she said 
of the organization, headed by Profes- 
sor Walery Pisarek, a professor at 
Jagiellonian University in Krakow. 

Nazar-Reyher noted that Voices 
for Poland has a broader interest: 
helping to establish an independent 
newspaper in Poland, a country in 
which the press has a history of parti- 
sanship. 

“This is an idea in which we have 
great interest,” said Pisarek, one of 
the founders of the Press Research 
Center, which grew out of a democra- 
tic movement in Poland in the late 
1950s, and has endured despite the 





country’s strife of the last 40 years. 

“Privately funded newspapers 
which draw on many aspects of the 
Western press model will be the next 
step in the history of the Polish press, 
I am quite certain,” said Pisarek. 

Nazar-Reyher and two VFP col- 
leagues conducted a desktop publish- 
ing seminar on a Macintosh computer 
system obtained for the PRC through 
a donation by Millard Grimes, 
publisher of the Athens (Ga.) 
Observer. The session drew more 
than 40. young journalists and jour- 
nalism students, and received men- 
tion in an article in the nation’s largest 
and most popular newspaper, Soli- 
darity’s Gazeta Wyborcza. 

Two representatives from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Dr. Waklace 
Eberhard and doctoral student Jani 
To, traveled with the VFP delegation, 
and assisted throughout the three 
days of lectures and workshop ses- 
sions. 


Ontario premier disavows ‘media manipulation’ plan 


A plan that recommended Ontario 
government officials should use the 
news media to discredit three provin- 
cial premiers was denounced by 
Ontario Premier David Peterson. 


Peterson's office said the plan was 
the idea of two junior bureaucrats and 
was rejected long before it could be 
presented to Peterson. 


“It was stupid, really stupid, and 





it’s embarrassing,” Peterson said of 


the plan during a news conference in 
Ottawa. 

Southam News obtained a copy of 
the plan, which was designed to dis- 
credit three premiers who oppose the 
so-called Meech Lake constitutional 
accord. 

The Meech Lake agreement is con- 
troversial because, among other 
things, it would recognize Quebec, 
with its large French-speaking popu- 
lation, as a “distinct entity” inside 





Canada. 

According to the proposal, Cana- 
da’s news organizations could easily 
be manipulated because “the national 
media, especially the CBC (Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation), will have 
a bias toward making a deal to save 
the country. 

The memo recommended portray- 
ing Manitoba’s premier as “politi- 
cally erratic” and “unpredictable,” 
for example. 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 9) 





by me is your Newspeople in the 
news column, because it serves as a 
common information source by which 
those of us who have taken different 
paths can keep track of where we’ve 
gone. 

I haven’t talked to Rick Spratling 
for years, but your May 19 issue, the 
next one after the guilty/not guilty 
column that brought him to my mind, 
reported that he has been assigned as 
AP bureau chief in San Francisco, 
moving on from Wisconsin bureau 
chief. Thanks for the memories. 


BILL ADKINSON 
(Adkinson is vice president/execu- 


tive editor of Realtor News, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 





Human 


(Continued from page 43) 





farmers are pleased with the alien 
influx because they can hire workers 
below minimum wage. 

Jonathan Freedman, a free-lance 
writer and a Pulitzer Prize-winner for 
his editorials on immigration when he 
was on the San Diego Tribune, said a 
deeper probe of immigration will 
reveal “many points of view” and 
angles that usually are untouched by 
the press. 

As an example, he cited the health 
problems of immigrant children and 
the “manifold” contributions made 
to this country by their parents. 

More searching news stories also 
could help “heal the wounds” that 
immigration has created among 
Americans and the newcomers, 
added Freedman who contributes edi- 
torials to the New York Times and a 
column to the Los Angeles Times. 

Susan Giller, city editor of the 
Imperial Valley Press near the Mexi- 
can border, works in a community 
containing Hispanics, Filipinos and 
East Indians. 

The Press, she recalled, published a 
story on what amnesty meant to these 
immigrant groups. 

“Amnesty meant that they did not 
have to lie any more” about their 
status, Walker said. “We talked to a 
Hispanic border agent to find out how 
he felt. We went into the homeless 
issue involving immigrants. Stories 
like this have a ripple effect in the 
community.” 

Another story that needs to be told 
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is the role of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in the wake of 
the amnesty law, Ramos observed. 
Calling the INS an “archaic 
agency,” he wondered aloud how it 
will make the transition from being 
strictly an enforcement unit to one 
that now must also perform a service. 
In urging editors to imagine what it 
is like to be an immigrant in develop- 
ing story ideas, Ramos recounted his 
own experience along that line. 
While his car was being repaired in 
Los Angeles, he took a bus to work 
one day. As he was about to step 
aboard, he felt a tap on his shoulder. 
It was an INS agent, who asked to 
see his green card. 
“I took out my American Express 
card and showed it to him,” Ramos 
related. 





Alliance 
(Continued from page 26) 





that “the final arbiter is the cus- 
tomer,” and that the alliance commit- 
ted to open system architecture 
because the companies realized that 
no one vendor can provide all solu- 
tions. 

Asked whether IBM, by way of its 
relation with Atex, may be viewed as 
competing with its other hardware 
customers who may themselves com- 





pete with Atex, Hagan acknowledged 
only that it was possible that other 
vendors would run systems on IBM 
computers and compete with Atex. 

However, he said the initial reac- 
tion among other systems vendors, as 
far as he knew, had been positive. 
Referring to the goal of the alliance, 
he said “all the vendors believe it is a 
very healthy thing.” 


Atex already uses IBM’s PS/2 
machines in some product lines, 
including its AtexPC News Layout 
introduced at ANPA/TEC. Presum- 
ably a commitment to IBM by the 
likes of Atex could enhance the 
standing of IBM machines in publish- 
ing, benefiting other systems ven- 
dors. 

An executive at one of the few large 
vendors that compete with Atex at the 
top of the newspaper market reported 
no concern with the agreement inso- 
far as it may affect his own company’s 
system sales. That vendor’s product 
line, however, accommodates IBM 
and other hardware platforms. 


Much of Atex’s development has 
been carried out for the Boston 
Globe, which was testing the TPE. 
The substantial Atex installation at 
the Globe is based on DEC hardware. 
So, too, is an ambitious new pagina- 
tion project for Newsday, on Long 
Island, N.Y., which was Atex’s first 
big newspaper customer. 


The Wrong Driver Is About to Get a Ticket 











(really, it isn’t the policeman’s fault) 


Raaar displays a speed, but doesn’t say which 
car it is clocking. Who gets the ticket? It's a 
guess—sometimes the wrong guess. 

Our engineers have prepared a full report 
on traffic radar. We feel every driver should 
have a copy. It’s just off the press, written in 
plain English. Some of its conclusions may 
startle you. If you want one, it’s yours free. 


Why You Should Have This Report 

As a motorist, you should know how radar 
works...and why radar operators don’t always 
guess right. If they're wrong just 1% of the time, 
that’s 100,000 undeserved tickets each year. 

Call or write for your free report today. 

(At Cincinnati Microwave, we make Escort, 
Passport, and the remarkable new minia- 
turized Solo radar detectors.) 
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Former Wall Street Jeurnal assis- 
tant foreign editor Jonathan Kandell 
has sued the Journal for $12 million 
for libel, claiming it wrongly accused 
him of plagiarism when he was fired. 

Kandell, 43, who has worked as a 
foreign correspondent for the New 
York Times, International Herald Tri- 
bune and Newsweek and written two 
books, said he had no choice but to 
sue because his 21-year journalism 
career had been “severely impaired” 
by the paper’s allegations. 

He filed a defamation suit May 22 in 
U.S. District Court in New York. It 
was withdrawn for jurisdictional rea- 
sons and served June 5 on Journal 
lawyers for action in New York State 
Supreme Court in Manhattan. 

Kandell was fired May 2 after a 
dispute arose over similarities 
between his March 30, Page-One 
story about Eastern European entre- 
preneurs and a book on the same sub- 
ject. 

The Journal had received a letter 
from John W. Kiser III, author of a 
book called Communist Entrepre- 
neurs. Threatening a copyright suit, 
the letter said Kandell’s story profiled 
three people featured in Kiser’s book 
and included similar passages. 

Kandell says he got the idea for the 
story before he read the book, at a 
Council on Foreign Affairs meeting in 
November at which he met the three 
entrepreneurs he wrote about — and 
Kiser. The suit says he later read the 
book but did not use it again. 

In its “corrections & amplifica- 
tions” box May 2 after its internal 
review, the Journal said Kiser’s 1989 
_book “served in part as the basis” for 
Kandell’s story. It involved “sub- 
stantial direct interviewing” but 
“should have mentioned the book 
and its author,” the Journal said, 
regretting the omission. 

The suit claims defamation, inten- 
tional infliction of emotional distress 
and interference with business rela- 
tions. It asks for $2.6 million in lost 
pay from his $80,000-a-year job, $10 
million in punitive damages and 
return of notebooks he submitted for 
the paper’s internal review. 

The suit accuses the Journal of 
depicting Kandell “in a false light” in 
a letter of apology it sent to Kiser and 
in a story about his firing in the Vil- 
lage Voice May 15. 

“We feel the suit is without merit 
and we’re going to defend ourselves 








vigorously,” Journal spokesman 
Roger May said. 

In an interview Kandell said that 
Journal editors who investigated alle- 
gations made by a friend of Kiser 
initially concluded there was no basis 
for the complaint. Things changed 
after Kiser threatened legal action, he 
said. 

Kandell was offered a letter of vol- 
untary resignation, but he refused to 
sign, insisting the book was not used 
in whole or in part for his story. 

He attributes his firing to the pa- 
per’s sensitivity about its credibility 
since the case of R. Foster Winans, 
the former Journal columnist who 
embarrassed the paper by taking pay- 
offs from investors who profited from 
advance knowledge of what the Jour- 
nal would publish. Winans was con- 


Jury to paper: 





Ex-WSJ editor sues newspaper for libel 


victed of stealing from the Journal. 
Kandell said Journal deputy man- 
aging editor Paul Steiger told him it 
was the paper’s most serious trans- 
gression since the Winans case. 
Kandell bridles at the comparison 
to Winans, a convicted felon. 


While attribution is always a judg- 
ment call, Kandell said his editors 
were aware of the book before the 
story ran, and biographical informa- 
tion does not change much in the tell- 
ing. 

“I’ve been in the business 21 years 
and my integrity has never been ques- 
tioned,” said Kandell, who was with 
the Journal two years and has won 
journalism prizes. 


“You just can’t walk away from an 
accusation like that,” he said. 


Pay $75,000 for what you didn’t say 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union- 
News was hit with a $75,000 verdict 
for defaming a lawyer by publishing 
his picture in front of a courthouse 
with a report about organized crime 
figures being sentenced. 

A Springfield jury made the award 
to attorney Anthony J. Scibelli. He 
claimed his presence at the federal 
courthouse with a defendant was not 
properly explained in the photo or the 
story, published in December 1987. 

Scibelli, who testified he was there 
to support his father, Anthony C. 





Scibelli, a 75-year-old racketeering 
and gambling defendant, did not claim 
he was identified wrongly or suffered 
financial loss. Absent explanation, he 
said, the photo “leaves me there as a 
defendant.” 

The jury said the paper was negli- 
gent, and consequently Scibelli suf- 
fered mental anguish and discredit. 

Motions to set aside the jury’s find- 
ings and to reduce the award were 
expected, said the paper’s attorney, 
Joseph P. Pessolano. 

— AP 


Reading of news results in trial reversal 


The California Supreme Court 
reversed a murder conviction 
because a juror had read a newspaper 
account of the case during the trial. 

Following the conviction for the 
killing of two women, the same Sac- 
ramento jury decided on the death 
penalty for the defendant, Duane 
Holloway. 

The Supreme Court noted that 
although the trial judge had warned 
the jury against reading about the 
case, one juror on the second day of 
the trial read a Sacramento Bee story, 
which stated that Holloway was on 
parole from a prison sentence for 
assaulting a woman with a hammer. 

The juror’s violation came to light 





when another juror telephoned the 
court clerk five days after the guilty 
verdicts. The caller said one of the 
jurors had mentioned after the delib- 
erations that he knew of Holloway’s 
prior record. 


Summoned before the trial judge, 
the juror admitted having read the 
story. 


The Supreme Court unanimously 
agreed that “It is well settled that it is 
misconduct for a juror to read news- 
paper accounts of a case in which he is 
sitting . . . It is equally well settled 
that such juror misconduct raises a 
presumption of prejudice.” 

Holloway will be retried. 
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Appeals court 
upholds libel suit 
against daily 


By a 2-1 vote, the Michigan Court 
of Appeals has upheld a multimillion- 
dollar libel decision against the Battle 
Creek Enquirer for a story, based on 
oral police comments, that inaccu- 
rately reported a cereal factory 
worker had been arrested for rape. 

The decision upheld a 1988 jury 
award of $1 million to David Rouch. 
Since then, the award’s value has 
climbed to more than $2.5 million, 
said Rouch’s attorney, John Jereck. 

The case has been closely watched 
in Michigan and the nation because it 
centers on whether newspapers can 
be found libelous if they accurately 
report statements made by public offi- 
cials. 

Rouch was arrested in 1979 for the 
knife-point rape of a teen-age baby 
sitter who was watching Rouch’s 
stepchildren in the home of his ex- 
wife. 

Though Rouch was held overnight 
and then released on bond, prosecu- 








Evaluating 
(Continued from page 24) 





Gomm had a rather simpler ration- 
ale for selling or not than that some- 
times heard in the halls of the conven- 
tion. 


“The only reason for not selling is if 
you believe there is still some value 
there — you believe [the paper] will 
continue to grow,” he said. 


Publishers crowded around both 
brokers at the end of the seminar. 

“Right after the meeting, I was 
definitely approached in the hallways 
and given a lot of business cards,” 
Marcus said. “Whether or not that 
means there will be any sales will take 
a few months to see.” 


The seminar did have one sure 
effect on the Association of Alterna- 
tive Newsweeklies, however. 


AAN president Brugmann said he 
was planning a seminar for next 
year’s convention that would give 
advice on “how to avoid being swal- 
lowed by the chains.” 


“I didn’t do all this work, kill my 


family, just to sell out to Gannett,” 
Brugmann said. 
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tors never authorized an arrest war- 
rant and the man was never arraigned 
in court. 

In a story based on telephone inter- 
views with officers at two police 
departments, the Enquirer published 
a six-paragraph article stating that the 
prosecutor had, indeed, authorized 
Rouch’s arrest, and that the suspect 
had been identified by his own chil- 
dren, rather than his stepchildren. 

Nearly a year passed before the 
Enquirer corrected the story. 

Rouch sued for libel, but the case 
was thrown out at the civil court level. 

However, in a 1986 decision that 
dramatically changed Michigan libel 
law, the Michigan Supreme Court 
said private individuals need only 
prove negligence in suing for libel 
over an untrue story. 

In 1988, a Calhoun County jury 
agreed with Rouch’s argument that 
the news story had subjected him to 
emotional damage. 

The Court of Appeals decision 
rejected two Enquirer arguments, 
first, that the jury did not have enough 
evidence to reach its verdict and, sec- 
ond, that the $1-million judgment was 
excessive. 


TRY MITCHELL’S. 


212-594-6426 
or 
516-736-0602 








Contact Roy Newman at: 


Charges against 
journalist 
are dropped 


Drug and other charges against 
gonzo journalist Hunter S. Thompson 
were dismissed by Aspen, Colo., 
prosecutors, who said they were 
“unable to establish guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

Thompson, who writes an occa- 
sional column for the San Francisco 
Examiner, had been charged with five 
felony and drug and explosives viola- 
tions and three misdemeanor counts 
stemming from an incident in which 
he allegedly pawed a woman at his 
home near Aspen. 

The woman, a visitor from Michi- 
gan, accused Thompson of grabbing 
and twisting her breast and of sniffing 
cocaine. Authorities said they subse- 
quently found LSD, cocaine, diaze- 
pam, marijuana, dynamite and blast- 
ing caps in the house. 

Examiner managing editor Frank 
McCulloch said Thompson has not 
appeared in the paper for the past six 
to eight months. 


Publishers & Circulators 


We are currently distributing hundreds of thousands of 
publications each week to homes and offices throughout 
Manhattan. 


We put your “time sensitive printed material” on the desk 
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Are you tired of the Post Office’s slow service, restrictive 
federal regulations and unresponsive attitude? Then — 


We hand-carry each copy and provide a truly world class 
service in one of the world’s most demanding markets. 


Mitchell’s 
The World’s Finest Newspaper Delivery Service .. 
P.O. Box 4040, New York, NY 10163 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


As part of a general tightening of 
building security, an increasing num- 
ber of newspapers are taking a second 
look at screening procedures in their 
postal mailrooms. 

These reviews have been prompted 
generally by events such as the 1989 
shooting at the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and the more recent incident 
in which an apparently deranged man 
rammed his pickup truck into the 
lobby of the Buffalo News (E&P, May 
12). 

Concerns about the mailroom, 
however, stem from this winter’s rash 
of letter and package bombs that 
killed two judges in the Atlanta area. 

Mailroom procedures are being re- 
examined despite the fact that letter 
or package bombs have not been a 
significant security problem at news- 
papers. 

“I’ve had this department for 35 
years and we’ve never had a bomb 
threat or anything like that,” Bill 
Gatlin, head of the Houston Chroni- 
cle’s postal service department, said 
in a typical reply to E&”’s informal 
survey. 

Nevertheless, Gatlin in recent 
months looked at the possibility of 
installing a bomb- or metal-detection 
device in the mailroom. 

He was dissuaded, he said, by cost 
and by the remarks of Houston police 
officers who conducted a seminar 
with mailroom employees on detect- 
ing suspicious mail. 

“Basically, the police office in 
Houston said they just weren’t having 
any problem” with mail bombs, Gat- 
lin said. 

Similarly, the Arizona Republic 
and Phoenix Gazette re-examined 
their own procedures after the 
Atlanta bombings. 

“Everybody did, really,” said the 
newspapers’ chief of security, Larry 
Wetzel, who is the former Phoenix 
police chief. 

Phoenix newspaper security per- 
sonnel receive annually updated 
training in detecting explosives by the 
police department’s bomb squad, 
Wetzel said. 

In addition, he said, access to the 








Tightening security 


Increasing number of newspapers are taking a second look 
at screening procedures in their postal mailrooms 


postal mailroom is tightly controlled. 

Though the Phoenix mailroom 
itself does not use scanners, the 
papers’ security department does 
have a metal detector that it uses on 
suspicious packages. 

“In general, though, we’ve had few 
problems that are of any signifi- 
cance,” Wetzel said. “You might go 
six months before you have some- 
thing you want to take a second look 
| a 


Wetzel said the Phoenix papers are 
fairly confident about their mail secu- 
rity. 

“Nothing is 100%, of course. They- 
*ve got some very sophisticated 
explosives out there now, but the 
average guy who wants to bother you 
with a pipe bomb — we’re pretty 
much able to pick that up,” Wetzel 
said. 





ton said. “Basically, it’s common 
sense.” 

At the New York Times, an X-ray 
scanning system is on hand to exam- 
ine suspicious packages but it, too, 
sees only very occcasional use, 
said Michael Pecci, manager of postal 
services. 

“Within the last two years, we’ve 
had 15 to 20 investigations [of suspi- 
cious packages] and three or four 
were turned over to security,” he 
said. 

All were innocent, Pecci said. 
“Fortunately, we had a lot of false 
alarms.” 

Actually, the X-ray system is 
checked more often than mail. 

“We have ID tags on it that are sent 
to a laboratory every month to make 
sure there is no leak [of radiation] 
from the machine,” Pecci said. 





Mailroom procedures are being re-examined despite 
the fact that letter or package bombs have not been a 
significant security problem at newspapers. 





In fact, the bigger problem is usu- 
ally simple hate mail, Wetzel said. 

Other newspaper security officials 
agree that while their papers may 
excite anger and hate from a certain 
lunatic fringe, they face very few 
instances of attempted violence. 

For example, two newspapers 
often blamed by extremists for the 
nation’s ills — the New York Times 
and the Washington Post — both 
employ mail detection devices, but 
neither have had much occasion to 
use them. 

At the Post, mail comes into a cen- 
tral spot and is handled by workers 
trained in detecting suspicious pack- 
ages. 

Over the past three-and-a-half 
years, only two packages have been 
screened by the mailroom’s metal 
detector wands, noted Greg Hamil- 
ton, the Post’s printing services 
supervisor. Neither package turned 
out to be dangerous, he said. 

“This is the sort of thing you don’t 
want to scare people about,” Hamil- 





Suspicious mail is also a rare prob- 
lem at another sometimes-controver- 
sial paper, the Washington (D.C.) 
Times, owned by the Rev. Sun Myung 
Moon’s Unification Church. 

Perhaps once every two months a 
letter or package will warrant extra 
attention, but the last time the paper 
needed to get police involved was in 
1987, chief of security Al Clother 
said. 

“We got a series of plain brown 
paper-wrapped boxes, all addressed 
to the top editors,” he recalled. “We 
put them inside some concrete curves 
out by our parking lot and called the 
police.” 

“They turned out to be an adver- 
tising promotion.” 

All papers surveyed said they rely 
most on training personnel. 

At the Dallas Morning News, 
agents from the local Federal Bureau 
of Investigation office have trained 
mailroom personnel, receptionists 
and secretaries on detection, said 

(Continued on page 63) 
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These are unpredictable times in the newspaper industry. These are difficult days 

INTRODUCI NG for newspaper executives working to keep their operations profitable. 
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volatile industry. 
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with a totally integrated system that will give you the control you need in these 


times of change. 
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12 Corporate Woods * 10975 Benson © Overland Park, Kansas 66210 © 913-451-4618 © FAX: 913-451-3126 
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SII also showed input from an Array Te: hnologies 
scanner. 

Cybergraphic Systems introduced a new user interface 
and other features for its ad makeup system, which runs on 
Macintosh and Sun equipment. 

The company’s goal is to integrate almost any other 
system or hardware into its own, said project manager 
Stephen Toal, who said a PostScript output driver is in the 
works. 

Multi-Ad Services Inc. showed a new version of its 
widely used ad makeup software, Multi-Ad Creator, for 
Macintosh equipment. Version 2.2 includes freehand 
drawing and other features. Its system is also marketed by 
Software Consulting Services Inc. for inclusion in SCS’s 
pagination. 

Harris Corp. introduced new software with added fea- 
tures for colorizing its display ad system, as well as Post- 
Script output for display ad, editorial and photo products. 

Atex Inc., which has dropped plans for its own ad 
makeup system, has adopted an open interface strategy. It 
has given specifications to wire services and to Harris for 
integrating the Harris ad makeup system into Atex, said 
Atex’s David Stern. 

Synaptic Electronic Publisher, a system linking Macin- 
tosh and IBM-style PCs on Novell networks, introduced 
its AdLink interface between ad production and order- 
entry systems. 

Dewer Information Systems Corp. added scanned half- 
tone and line art into its display ad system, scanned in 
through a Xerox 7650 scanner. It too showed a Mac 
terminal linked to its ad makeup system on a Novell 
network and an interface with Howtek’s page composi- 
tions system. 


Electronic Darkrooms 

As the Associated Press was putting final touches on the 
proprietary electronic darkrooms it plans to supply to 
nearly 1,000 U.S. dailies, vendors continued to introduce 
photo processing and separation systems based on stan- 
dard hardware. 

Displays evidenced a growing trend toward integrating 
pictures into electronic prepress systems, and clearly the 
direction pointed to Macintosh equipment. 

For instance, Harris Corp., a major pagination vendor, 


demonstrated its Image Management and Graphic 
Enhancement System (IMAGES) electronic darkroom 
designed to run on virtually any UNIX-based platform, 
Macintosh, DEC, IBM and Sun. 

It includes a relational database for accessing pictures 
by subject. It runs on local area networks and X Windows 
and works with various scanners and output devices. It 
can be sold as a software product for $29,000 or as a 
turnkey four-port, three-workstation system for $69,000. 

AP’s Leaf picture desk was operating in several ven- 
dor’s booths, capturing and processing wire photos. Soft- 
ware to be installed beginning later this year lacked final 
features such as electronic dodge and burn. 

Almost everywhere else in electronic darkrooms, there 
was Macintosh equipment, enhancing and processing 
photos to create separations, and receiving pictures. 

Crosfield showed its NewsLine 2630 darkroom operat- 
ing on Macintosh equipment and running on a more pow- 
erful fileserver: Demonstrations included digital input 
from a Nikon scanner. Software improvements included 
color correction to compensate for press conditions. 

Agence France-Presse showed its new addressable digi- 
tal picture system using the new international standard for 
picture delivery. It is the first service to transmit photos in 
digital form from the source to the user. The new digital 
transmission standard includes a text file and codes 
describing data compression format. 

U.S. photo customers will receive digital delivery in 
1991, said Philippe Silvy, technical sales manager. Euro- 
pean clients already have it. 

AFP demonstrated a Mac-based picture receiver and 
darkroom to show that its signal was compatible with any 
hardware. 

At the same time, Silvy said AFP was no longer market- 
ing its own picture desks in the United States. 

National Digital Corp. introduced a photo transmission 
package for sending analog or digital signals, a PC-based 
wirephoto receiver with Mac output and Mac-based soft- 
ware for receiving photos. 

Total Image Corp. introduced its PhotoScan software 
for receiving pictures from the AP Leaf 35 transmitter. 

System Integrators Inc. announced it was developing 
and near completion of a Mac-based picture and graphics 
terminal called Image Builder. 

A Canadian company, Imapro Corp., demonstrated a 
Crosfield NewsLine wirephoto capture linked to its News- 
Color color separation system. 

Kodak showed a prototype of a high-speed, high-resolu- 
tion scanner linked to a Macintosh separation system. 

Tecnavia S.A. of Switzerland showed a new link to 
Synaptic Electronic Publisher’s publishing system. Its 
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Sil sells first system 
in East Germany 


System Integrators Inc. has sold its 
first newspaper publishing system in 
East Germany. 

The sale, through SII’s West Ger- 
man subsidiary, involves 10 Coyote 
terminals and two processors at Sach- 
sische Zeitung in Dresden. Morgen- 
post of Hamburg, West Germany, 
used the Dresden installation to pro- 
duce Dresdener Morgenpost, the first 
West German paper to publish in the 
East. 
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proprietary hardware darkroom added new capability to 
scroll pictures, preview color, file pictures by subject and 
store on a Sony optical disk system. 

Sinclair Communications, with most of its installations 
in Europe, announced an agreement for Monotype Inc. to 
sell Sinclair's PC-based electronic darkrooms in the 
United States. 

Sony Corp. of America announced that it has formed a 
project to focus Sony technology on electronic publishing. 
It demonstrated rewritable optical disk systems and its 
electronic photography system for capturing images on 
still video cameras, transmitting, processing and storing 
them. 


Scanners 


This year’s ANPA/TEC served to demonstrate that 
color and monochrome scanning devices and systems 
have accelerated their march from the back shop to edito- 
rial offices. 

“One of the major problems with scanners has been [the 
lack of] ease of operation,” said J.C. Crabtree, director of 
sales for Diadem, the French company which last Decem- 
ber acquired RZ Color Systems. 

With increasing control improvements, photography 
editors and other editors are increasingly the real users of 
scanners, Crabtree said. 

“You're talking to all departments, yes, but it’s the 
editor that’s using it,” he said. 

Diadem showed a number of scanners, including its 
3011, a high-resolution input color scanner; the 3201, a 
large format—21 by 28 inches—input color scanner; and 
the 220S, a high-resolution input/output stand-alone. 

The centerpiece of the booth, however, was, in effect, a 
computer: the Carat 560, a color pagination system that 
uses computer-assisted design (CAD) architecture to build 





Truvel falls, rises 


Truvel Corp. of Chatsworth, Calif., 
has filed for Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
and entered a court-approved agree- 
ment to be acquired by Vidar Systems 
Corp. 

Truvel designs and manufactures 
TruScan high-resolution digitizing 
image scanners. Vidar of Herndon, 
Va., designs large-format scanners 


a page file during use. 

“So when you are done with the page, you are done with 
the page. You don’t have to go through the complex post- 
processing,” Northeast sales manager Stu Bradley said. 

The prepress system uses standard hardware — DEC, 
Itel — and has open architecture to ensure connectivity 
with virtually any platform, Crabtree said. 

Scitex showed its SmarTwo color desktop scanner 
using charged couple device (CCD) flatbed technology. 

SmarTwo uses the same technology and controls as 
those of the Scitex Smart Scanner, and is targeted at the 
photographic editor. 

“Smart Scanners are ending up in photo areas, they’re 
not in production rooms,” Scitex’s Marc Welch said. 

“Production guys think in one way, photographers 
think in another,” Welch added. 

One way that has changed technology can be seen in 
SmarTwo’s controls, which prevent operators from mak- 
ing certain subtle changes that can alter a desired image. 

Connectivity was behind the introduction of Scantro- 
nix’s SV800 that can archive scanned images and act as an 
interface between a high-resolution scanner and a stan- 
dard platform PC such as the Macintosh. 

“A lot of people have scanners out there and they don’t 
want to add a flatbed” desktop-style scanner, Scantronix 
president Stephen Dulley said. 

ECRM introduced a prototype of a screening Pelbox 
recorder it calls Autokon Recorder 1030. 

The 1030 was designed specifically to utilize the estab- 
lished Autokon electronic interface for wire photo sys- 


tems, marketing communications manager Irvin Press 
said. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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for engineering applications. 


Romano to retire 





Peter Romano, director/technical 
services with the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, will retire 
later this year. 

Romano joined the ANPA 
Research Institute in 1966 as assistant 
director and a few months later was 
appointed to his current position. 

Prior to joining ANPA, Romano 
served as director and chief engineer 
of a division of Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp., now the Newspa- 
per Press Division of MAN Roland. 

Since 1967, Romano has directed 
the anaual ANPA/TEC conference. 
When he took over, the conference 
was attended by 2,700 people. Today 
the show is attended by more than 
14,000. 
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Reporters sue over RSI 
File $270-million injury suit against Atex 


By John Consoli 


Eight reporters and editors, along 
with three of their spouses, filed a 
$270-million lawsuit on June 15 in 
Federal District Court in New York 
City against Atex Inc., alleging that 
use of the firm’s computers have led 
to an assortment of repetitive strain 
injuries (RSI). 

The journalists are employed by 
Newsday, New York Newsday, the 
Associated Press, the Village Voice, 
American Banker and Discount Store 
News. 

The legal action was filed as a prod- 
uct liability case and involves only 
Atex and not the journalists’ employ- 
ers. 

The suit was the second filed during 
the month of June against Atex, a 
division of Electronic Pre-Press Sys- 
tems Inc., an Eastman Kodak Co. 
subsidiary. An earlier lawsuit seeking 
$50 million was filed in New York 
State Supreme by four editors and 
reporters. 

“There is no information that their 
employers have done anything 
wrong — no indication that their 
employers had any knowledge that 
the products would cause such inju- 
ries,” said one of the journalists’ 
lawyers, Chris Placitella. 

The journalists who filed the law- 
suit in federal court include: Susan 
Harrigan, for four years a writer at 
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New York Newsday; Kathy Sil- 
berger, for three years an assistant 
editor at the Village Voice; Laurie 
Garrett, for two years a writer at 
Newsday; Sandra Peddie, for five 
years a reporter and then assistant 
Long Island editor at Newsday; Ann 
Buckley, for two years a copy editor 
at the New York City bureau of Asso- 
ciated Press; David Neustadt, who 
worked as a reporter at American 
Banker from July 1987 until March of 





pain syndrome, carpal tunnel syn- 
drome and tendinitis.” 

According to the lawsuit, these 
injuries are “severe, permanent and 
disabling” both physically and psy- 
chologically. 

The lawsuit also charges that Atex 
“failed to provide information or safe 
and sufficient safeguards, instruction, 
equipment, attachments, furnishings 
and appliances to protect plaintiffs 
from being injured....” 





The federal! lawsuit charges that Atex “knew or 
should have known that plaintiffs’ repetitive use of 
their computer systems would expose plaintiffs to a 
risk of developing cumulative trauma disorders and 
other injuries associated with the occupational use of 


video display terminals.” 





this year; Wendy Grover, a reporter 
at American Banker for the past six 
months; and Martha Gioumousis, an 
editor at Discount Store News in New 
York for the past four years. 

Other plaintiffs in the suit include 
Peter Benjaminson, husband of Har- 
rigan; Brian Quinn, husband of Ped- 
die; and Maisie McAdoo, wife of 
Neustadt. 

Michael Baziw, coordinator of edi- 
torial services for Atex, said the com- 
pany would have no immediate com- 
ment on the lawsuits. 

The most recent suit was filed while 
most of the Atex executives were 
showing their products at the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion’s annual Technical Conference 
and Exposition in Las Vegas. 

The federal lawsuit charges that 
Atex “knew or should have known 
that plaintiffs’ repetitive use of their 
computer systems would expose 
plaintiffs to a risk of developing 
cumulative trauma disorders and 
other injuries associated with the 
occupational use of video display ter- 
minals.” 

The term “cumulative trauma dis- 
orders” in the lawsuit refers to “repe- 
titive strain injuries, musculoskeletal 
and nerve disorders, upper extremity 





The lawsuit seeks monetary com- 
pensation for the alleged injuries 
caused, for medical bills claimed, and 
for future salaries the journalists 
claim they will be prevented from 
obtaining because of the alleged inju- 
ries. 

The law firm representing the jour- 
nalists and their spouses is Wilentz, 
Goldman and Spitzer in New York 
City. The law firm specializes in occu- 
pational injury cases. 

Placitelia believes it is the first 
repetitive strain injury lawsuit 
involving a group of journalists from 
an assortment of publications. 

Placitella said the journalists 
approached the law firm “from differ- 
ent sites” over the past few months 
and all had “varying injuries.” 

“The one common denominator at 
all the sites was the Atex System,” he 
said. 

Placitella said the sizable amount of 
monetary damages sought was based 
on the economic loss the journalists 
will allegedly suffer from this point 
onward. 

“Some of these reporters and edi- 
tors are at the top of their careers and 
it’s doubtful whether they’ll work 
again,” he said. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


The Associated Press introduced 
its NewsCat System at ANPA/TEC 
90 in Las Vegas. 

The system sorts incoming wire 
copy into various categories by story 
content using topic profiles rather 
than keyword matching. 


Profiles are developed from user- 
selected stories on the newswire. The 
system evaluates chosen stories and 
constructs the profiles. Thereafter, 
the system calculates the degree of 
similarity between other stories and 
category profiles. 


Categories are set by users accord- 
ing to their needs. The Microsoft OS/2 
Presentation Manager user interface 
helps users learn the system. Most 
commands can be executed with a 
mouse. 


Each story is awarded a “score” 
according to thresholds set by the 
user. Depending on scores, stories 
are routed to “yes,” “no” or 
“maybe” directories. Stories in the 
“ves” directory are passed to the out- 
put port, while “maybe” stories are 
reviewed by the user, then passed to 
the “yes” or “no” directory, where 
they are used to refine the profile 
further. 


Eventually the system can auto- 
matically assign stories to directories 
on its own. 

The computer can begin to make 
choices after a few days, said the AP’s 
Tom Rentschler, demonstrating 
NewsCat at the wire service’s TEC 
show booth. 


After two to three weeks, he said, a 
user would have to spend only 15 to 30 
minutes reviewing the computer’s 
choices. The system’s accuracy rate 
is greater than 90%, according to the 
AP. 

A PC version of AP NewsCat is 
being made available to members. 
Besides the convenience that the 
automatic sorting offers, the AP 
noted that NewsCat can also help 
screen out irrelevant stories. 

Rentschler said a DEC VAX ver- 
sion is in use at AP’s New York City 
headquarters, where it serves the 





needs of non-member information 
buyers. 

The AP said it anticipates availa- 
bility this fall, though pricing has yet 
to be determined. 

Test sites include Louisville, Ky., 
where NewsCat sorts such locally 





AP introduces NewsCat system 


System sorts incoming wire copy into 
various categories by story content 


appropriate categories as coal and 
horse racing, and Minneapolis, where 
it feeds queues on an Atex system at 
9600 baud. 

NewsCat was developed for the 
Associated Press by Edgil Associates 
Inc. of Chelmsford, Mass. 


interFax fax broadcast service bows 


InterFax Inc. of Menlo Park, Calif., 
announced FaxTex Facsimile Broad- 
cast Service as a companion to its 
interactive retrieval-by-fax. FaxTex 
delivers documents via facsimile to a 
list of recipients, who can then 
request that specific additional infor- 
mation be faxed to them by Inter- 
Fax’s FaxTex Information Delivery 
Service. 


Requests can be made via fax 
machine using InterFax’s automatic 
processing or by audiotex application 
using a touch-tone telephone. 


BioWorld Today, a first daily cov- 
ering the biotechnology field, is deliv- 
ered in two pages each business day 





to subscribers’ fax machines. It car- 
ries an executive summary of the. 
day’s key stories and other informa- 
tion. Readers can call a toll-free num- 
ber and use a FaxTex audiotex appli- 
cation to order further information, 
which is then transmitted by fax 
within minutes. 

InterFax said it can transmit docu- 
ments of any length to any number of 
recipients and monitors all transmis- 
sions, reporting any problems during 
delivery. A remote control facility 
allows InterFax customers to modify 
distribution lists, load the information 
to be transmitted and update files for 
distribution by the interactive fax ser- 
vices. 
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equipment interconnection; adver- 
tising targeting; and subscriber tail- 
oring. 

“IT am sure that most of you are 
familiar with insert storage problems, 
especially over a weekend,” Cashau 
said. “It would be mass chaos if the 
mailroom foreman were suddenly 
taken ill and all the inserts had to be 
found. As zones gei smaller and 
targeted-market advertising becomes 
a reality, automated storage and 
retrieval will be a necessity for news- 
papers of any size.” 


As ANPA envisions its concept, 
incoming inserts could be taken off 
the trucks by automated guided vehi- 
cles (AGVs), then queued up in a 
buffer zone. The pre-bar coded pal- 
lets could then automatically be taken 
to a storage and retrieval rack of 
sophistication necessary to fit the 
newspaper’s needs. 


“Some of the possibilities are flow 
racks or drive-through racks,” 
Cashau said. “These would also 
allow newspapers to utilize floor-to- 
ceiling space rather than all single- 
layer pallet floor space, and a fully 
automated system is possible.” 


If target marketing and tailored 
newspapers are the wave of the 
future, there must be a technical 
method to totalize the small numbers 
of products being produced and to 
accurately account for their produc- 
tion, Cashau said. The proper pack- 
age must also go to the right sub- 
scriber, which means labeling each 
product. 

“In order to identify each package, 
single gripper conveyor will probably 
be the norm, with each gripper con- 
taining a sensor of some type,” he 
said. “This would coincide with a 
labeling device which would sense the 
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package and properly label it. The 
matrix possibilities for this system are 
enormous and would have to be done 
by computer.” 

Cashau said all the vendors wel- 
come the concept of a standard inter- 
connection protocol “as long as it 
does not affect the automation elec- 
tronics which they have built into 
their equipment. 

“Our goal is to control production 
by a main computer while totaliz- 
ing — moving inserts in scheduled 
sequence and coordinating with other 
departments. This phase of our proj- 
ect is well under way.” 

When these first three phases are 
complete, it should be possible to 
target markets for advertisers. 

“Some software development will 
be needed for a newspaper to merge 
an advertiser list with its subscriber 
list and purge those not desired,” 
Cashau said. 

The last step would be to allow the 
subscriber to order monthly, weekly 
or daily the specific product he wants 
in addition to the main section, 

“In these days when readership is 
declining, perhaps a tailored product 
is the stimulus we need to turn things 


U.S. journalists set 


Top journalists from the United 
States have planned a weeklong 
meeting, July 1-6, in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, with their counterparts from 
Central Europe and the Soviet Union. 


The U.S. journalists are slated to 
meet at the Praha Hotel in Prague 
with the press from Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania and the Soviet 
Union. Czechoslovakian President 
Vaclav Havel is scheduled to address 
the group. 

Thomas Winship, president of the 
Center for Foreign Journalists, noted 
that this is to be “an informal and 
frank exchange among persons who 
care about good journalism.” 


Among the items on the agenda are 
newspaper management problems, 
techniques of fair and aggressive 
investigative reporting, the business 
of television, the prospects and lim- 
itations of the newly emerging inde- 
pendent press, and dealing with 
ethnic diversity. 


Slated to attend are: Ben Bradlee, 
editor, the Washington Post; Shelby 
Coffey, editor and executive vice 
president, the Los Angeles Times; 
Everette Dennis, executive director, 
the Gannett Center for Media Stud- 
ies; Katherine Fanning, former edi- 
tor, the Christian Science Monitor; 
Ed Fouhy, executive producer, Con- 








around,” Cashau said. 

Among the other projects which are 
prominent in ANPA’s thinking for 
tomorrow’s newspaper are newspa- 
per imaging and transmission and 
printing process research. 

Printing process research includes 
computer-to-plate and computer-to- 
press technology which would enable 
newspapers to change pages rapidly, 
perhaps right on the press. 

In the area of newspaper imaging 
and transmission, Cashau said, “I 
believe that full-page assembly of 
electronically produced graphics, 
photos and text will shortly become a 
reality for all newspapers.” 

He added that quality color separa- 
tions and color manipulation via per- 
sonal computer-based systems are 
also on the horizon. 

“What is needed are several pieces 
we are working on,” he said. 

These include: the development of 
standard language and codes for the 
various components, continuing 
development of using PCs and micro- 
processors as stand-alone publishing 
systems, quality color separations 
using PCs, and all of these linked to 
direct-to-plate or press technology. 


meeting in Prague 


cord Communications; David Halber- 
stam, author; Bill Kovach, curator, 
the Nieman Foundation, Harvard 
University; David Laventhol, 
publisher and chief executive officer, 
the Los Angeles Times, and presi- 
dent, Times Mirror; Doug Marlette, 
editorial cartoonist, New York News- 
day; Burl Osborn, president and edi- 
tor, the Dallas Morning News; Norm 
Pearlstine, managing editor, the Wall 
Street Journal; Joha Seigenthaler, 
publisher, The Tennessean in Nash- 
ville, and editorial director, USA 
Today; James D. Squires, vice presi- 
dent/editor, the Chicago Tribune; 
Arthur Sulzberger Jr., deputy 
publisher, the New York Times; San- 
der Vanocur, senior correspondent/ 
anchor, ABC News Business World; 
John Vinocur, executive editor, the 
International Herald Tribune; and 
Winship. ; 

The meeting is jointly sponsored by 
the Nieman Foundation at Harvard 
University and the Center for Foreign 
Journalists in Reston, Va., in collabo- 
ration with the George Soros Founda- 
tion and the Charter 77 Founda- 
tions — New York and Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Support for the conference comes 
from contributions from the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, the Rocke- 
feller Family Fund and the Carnegie 
Foundation. 
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ECRM also introduced a new Autokon scanner, the 
2045, which can accommodate originals up to 20 by 27 
inches. 

The 2045 is one of a number of scanners introduced by 
various vendors at ANPA/TEC that uses flatbed scanner 
technology. 

In addition to Scitex’s SmarTwo, which was launched 
officially at this year’s DRUPA show, another major 
flatbed introduction at ANPA/TEC was Howtek Inc.’s 
Scanmaster 3, a digital desktop flatbed color scanner with 
resolutions ranging from 75 to 400 dpi. 

Nikon, too, introduced a slide scanning flatbed scanner, 
its LS-3500. 

Despite the proliferation of flatbed scaners, however, 
this ANPA/TEC show demonstrated that the technology 
clearly has not driven out drum scanner technology. 


Just two or three years ago — as scanners made their 
virtually complete conversion from analog to digital — 
some predicted that flatbed, with its mounting and load- 
ing advantages, would essentially replace drum. 

“Until someone comes up with something that speeds 
up the flatbed process, there are going to be drum scan- 
ners,” said Frank Barbieri, manager of technical services 
for DS America. 

DS America, under the name Screen, introduced the 
Scanagraph SG 2020 at this year’s show. 

This output scanner uses a laser diode as its light source, 
which Screen says is cheaper to replace and lasts longer 
than the more common argon ion laser or helium neon 
laser. 

Showing for the first time under its own name, Isomet 
exhibited its 455 digital color scanner, which also uses 
drum technology. 

“A CCD [flatbed] can’t give you the really high resolu- 
tion, and how do you do reflective work?” director of 
sales William C. Buser said. 

This issue was also raised during the show ina speech by 
ANPA’s color scanner specialist Pattie LaCombe. 


‘Are these modular systems ready to replace the drum 
scanner of the 1980s?” she asked. “From reports I have 
read and the experience that I have had with these scan- 
ners, this may not be the case.” 

LaCombe argued that while drum scanner technology 
“has been proven very effective and dependable,” CCD 
array technology is still not standardized in how it reads 
the red, green and blue color components from originals. 

“I feel the traditional drum scanners of the ’80s cannot 
be abandoned and replaced by the scanners of the ’90s just 
yet,” LaCombe said. 

“But we cannot cast aside the new technologies of 
scanners, either. The market is a tightrope that must be 
walked very carefully.” 

Speed was another current running through scanner 
offerings. 

Kodak, for example, was showing a prototype scanner 
using a newly devised compression technology called Run 
Length Adaptive Differential Coating, or RADC. 

“RADC is a faster and less complicated algorithm than 
JPEG,” the most commonly used compression technol- 
ogy, said Kodak product design technician Bruce Oakes. 

The new scanner can scan black and white in one second 
and color in 15 seconds, Kodak said. 





Presses 
Press manufacturers at ANPA/TEC showed significant 
new developments in offset tower design, keyless color 
offset and new flexo and offset models. 


While Goss showed no major breakthroughs, its Color- 
liner tower unit design, introduced in 1986, clearly showed 
its impact as other manufacturers responded with similar 
designs. 

Tokyo Kikai Seisakusho showed for the first time, and 
printed live on the show floor with its C-21 color keyless 
offset press, a four-high tower unit destined for the Dallas 
Morning News. 


“A lot of people are looking for back-to-back color 
now,” TKS USA senior vice president and chief operating 
officer John Hall said about the design. The tower design 
departs from models based on a common impression cylin- 
der. 

“Keyless is definitely the trend,” Hall said, estimating 
that 80% of TKS sales would be keyless units. Keyless 
offset eliminates most human ink adjustment and saves 
paper. 

The C-21 does not use an engraved anilox roll for inking. 
Instead it uses a composition material whose spongelike 
cross section replaces a traditional anilox’s engraved 
cells, which wear out more often. So-called TAK rollers 
have run 80 million impressions at one Japanese newspa- 
per, Hall said. 


TKS also demonstrated an electronic system to inspect 
print quality on the web as the press is running. The 
Inspector, developed by Comar, a TKS subsidiary in 
Richardson, Texas, monitors registration, ink density and 
print conditions. 

Also acknowledging demand created by the Goss Col- 
orliner, Mitsubishi announced it had begun designing a 
four-high tower unit, to be fitted initially with conven- 
tional inking and followed by keyless inking. 

“We embraced what America wants to do,” said Mitsu- 
bishi’s Paul Dickinson. It plans a prototype by next year 
but expects little interest outside the U.S. 


Mitsubishi showed for the first time the 3:2 newspaper 
folder it designed for U.S. customers, the first of which are 
The Record of Bergen County, N.J., and Media General’s 
Richmond, Va., papers. The folder includes remote con- 
trol features such as lap and expansion-band adjustment 
on the run. 

Goss showed several units of the 73 Colorliner presses, 
more than 2,000 print couples, it has installed or is building 
for papers around the world. Several features were added 
to its Advanced Press Control System. 


Goss announced a digital inking system that is simpler 
than piston-operated ink injectors. The digital inker, using 
rotary valves, is more accurate and uses fewer moving 
parts. 

Goss also introduced an interactive video disk-based 
system running on personal computers to train press oper- 
ators. 

New flexographic units were the order of the day at 
MAN Roland and Publishers Equipment Corp. 


MAN showed for the first time a five-color tower unit of 
its Flexoman M. It features simplified controls, plastic 
doctor blade assembly to avoid corrosion, high-pressure 
wash-up system to reduce waste water, and sealed anilox 
rolls to protect against plugging. 

The unit is part of three flexo presses ordered by the 
Fresno Bee. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Designed te be built in an expanded plant in New Jersey, 
Flexoman M costs about 10% less than its predecessor, 
mainly because it is simpler, said marketing vice president 
Andrew Schipke. 

MAN showed for the first time its new Mediaman dou- 
ble-width offset press, designed to replace the Uniman. It 
uses open ink fountains and a new turbo dampening sys- 
tem. 

Several press manufacturers reported sales were off this 
year as newspapers, hit with a slump in advertising, have 
postponed purchases. 

Neither Goss nor MAN is selling keyless offset in this 
country. 

MAN and Publishers Equipment Corp. reported about a 
70-30 split in current sales between offset and flexo. 
Designs at PEC and MAN indicated a trend toward 
simple, cost-effective (otherwise known as inexpensive) 
improvements to color and print quality. 

PEC, reorganized after purchasing Motter Printing 
Press Co. in York, Pa., introduced a new five-color, slip-in 
flexo unit, Colormax CIC. 

It can be added to the front of letterpress presses for 
front-page color, as planned at the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, or 
slipped into full press conversions. Units cost about 
$825,000 uninstalled. 

A mockup was shown, as the first unit was being tested 
at the factory in Rockford, Ill. 

PEC’s King Press Corp. launched its single-width offset 
press, the 40,000 paper-per-hour Media King, designed for 
newspapers and commercial printers to accommodate 
needs between Goss Community and Urbanite models. It, 
too, came in a four-high tower unit. 

In another bid for the double-width newspaper press 
market, Harris Graphics, under ownership of the German 
pressmaker Heidelberg, showed its HN-1600 offset unit, a 
60,000 paper-per-hour press based on a French design. 

Already sold to non-U.S. papers, it was introduced to 
North America at ANPA-TEC. It comes in a variety of 
designs, including two-, three- and four-color units, and 
tower and planetary units. 

After several ownership changes in recent years and an 
inconsistent history with big newspaper presses, Harris 
“is going to have to prove that we mean it,” said market- 
ing vice president Jack Hobby. He said Heidelberg has 
invested heavily in the company known mainly for com- 
mercial presses, has added manufacturing capacity in this 
country, and has targeted newspapers at a time when 
many are seeking better color. 

There are still more than 2,000 units of letterpress equip- 
ment operating at U.S. papers. 

“We are in it for the long haul with a company that has 
got the financial horsepower to make it happen,” Hobby 
said. 


Environmental Services 

In a show taking place during a newspaper recession, 
one bright spot was in the area of waste recycling and other 
environmental systems. 

“The 1990s will be the decade of the environment,” 
declared Andrew LaBrada, vice president of Separation 
Technologies. a 

Separation’s newest product was a 230-gallon ink recy- 


cling machine that is fully automatic and computerized. 
Even on the traditionally slow opening day, Separation 
was pulling a lot of traffic, LaBrada said. 

Despite economic problems, DuPont also reported 
heavy interest in the part of its booth devoted to environ- 
mental services. 

“From a financial standpoint, you don’t have the cycli- 
cal flow” in environmental services, said DuPont environ- 
mental specialist James K. Kipp said. 

Interest was especially intense from those pockets of 
the country — California, New Jersey, New York, 
Virginia — where environmental laws and enforcement 
have been considerably tightened. 

“The higher costs are fairly new to a lot of customers. 
They’re getting fined these days,” Kipp said. 

DuPont is emphasizing not only its traditional waste 
processing programs — such as silver recovery from 
films — but its growing network of regional recovery 
sites. 

“We’re pushing to be the one-stop shopping point. We 
can handle inks, chemicals, everything,” Kipp said. 


AGVs 


The newspaper industry’s debt to other industries was 
also demonstrated by several vendors of automatic guided 
vehicles and other materials-handling vehicles. 

Lamb, for instance, showed a forklift with a vacuum 
newsprint roll-handling device borrowed from the paper 
industry. 

The vacuum lift truck was originally developed in 1973 
by Lamb along with Weyerhaeuser, the big timber and 
paper concern, for use in Japan. 

Lamb treasurer David Lamb said the vacuum handling 
truck significantly cuts handling waste. 

“Typically, handling rolls with a clamp truck results in 
waste of 6%,” Lamb said. “Vacuum handling takes that 
down to 1%.” 

Similarly, its roll-handling AGV has been installed in 
several U.K. and continental European papers. 

Lamb also was showing “Roll Load,” a truck-loading 
device using tracks and a skate train of rollers that reduces 
off-loading to minutes. 

Lamb has been involved for decades in supplying mate- 
rials-handling equipment to the pulp and paper industry. 
Its more recent move into the newspaper industry was a 
logical step, David Lamb said. 

“We turned around and figured where all that paper was 
going and looked at the publishing industry,” he said. 

Lamb jokingly complained that the vacuum roll handler 
was distracting attention from its AGV. 

AGVs were shown by a number of other vendors, 
including Jervis B. Webb and FMC. 

After several years now at ANPA/TEC shows, the 
attention once placed on simpler roll-handling AGVs is 
being replaced by a look at other applications. 

Idab Incorporated, for example, was showing its AGV, 
but reported far more interest in its automated palletizing 
system, which was introduced in North America at the 
show. 

This product, too, originated in another business, the 
bagging industry. 

Odd shapes and sloppy, shifting contents describe many 
metro Sunday papers as well as bagging operations. 

In the Idab palletizing system, each layer of bundles is 
wrapped horizontally to prevent shifting and bundle 
breakdown. This feature was added to the palletizer for 
marketing in the U.S., with its bigger papers. 

AGVs using monorail or other installed track continue 

(Continued on page 58) 
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to attract market attention. 

Nolan Products, for instance, was showing its Smart 
Cart System, an above-floor roll handling system that can 
be set automatically or sequentially. 

‘Smart Cart is already installed in the Newark Star-Led- 
ger’s Piscataway, N.J., plant and is to be installed later 
this year in the paper’s Montville plant. 


Mailrooms 

Having long moved from the air-conditioned “clean 
rooms” of the data processing department, computers 
now proliferate in the gritty environment of newspaper 
mailrooms. 

The biggest news in mailroom equipment at this year’s 
ANPA/TEC was the rapid improvement in whole ranges 
of computer controls. 

It was as if the immense mechanical improvements 
mailrcoms have seen over the past half-decade had more 
or less gone as far as they could, and equipment engineers 
were now concentrating only on strengthening computer 
control. 

On the floor of the Las Vegas exhibition, no vendor 
would go quite that far. 

Indeed, this year’s ANPA/TEC also saw some mechani- 
cal improvements in a number of areas, especially insert- 
ing and conveyor systems. 

However, there was universal agreement that the indus- 
try is demanding from their mailroom equipment the same 
extensive ranges of information, control and analytical 
ability newspapers get from their electronic newsrooms, 
advertising departments and circulation efforts. 

“We’re looking at more and better computerization — 
and, probably more important, computer integration — 
in the mailroom,” said Carlton P. Russell, development 
engineer for Nolan Products. 

Computer control is not brand-new for mailroom equip- 
ment, of course. 

The chaotic environment of the pre-automated mail- 
room virtually guaranteed that newspapers would eventu- 
ally use the power of computers to gain better control of 
the process. 

“There was a lot of manual labor, a lot of people putting 
things in [post-press newspaper streams] and taking things 
out — and papers really didn’t know what they had,” said 
Robert L. Knott, manager of the newspaper equipment 
and commercial systems division of Muller Martini Corp. 

“You’re going to see a lot more computers 
on... [mailroom] equipment,” Knott added. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of that could be 
seen at the booth of FMC Corp. 

“We really focused in the last 12 months on software,” 
said Bruce Stouffer, FMC product manager of automated 
material-handling systems. “We see a lot of opportunities 
in the controls and systems areas.” 

FMC introduced its Newsprint Management Systems 
(NMS), a relational database that provides computer con- 
trol of newsprint from literally the paper mill itself to the 
circulation area. 

NMS itself was possible only because so many areas of 
the mailroom and production have already been com- 
puterized. 

“There are computers in the mailroom, in the press- 





room, in the distribution areas. These systems all have 
computers. They are all generating data, but there had not 
been a link between all these systems,” Stouffer said. 

The NMS relational database, which operates in either a 
VMS or UNIX environment, facilitates the movement of 
information as product moves from the front door to the 
back. 

Newsprint can be tracked from before delivery by using 
Abitibi-Price’s Abitrol software, for example. 

FMC systems can be used diagnostically in areas where 
controlled by other computers. 

“We don’t control the press, but say the press is getting 
a number of web breaks and it so happens . . . [the prob- 
lem newsprint] is coming off the number three slitter. The 
Newsprint Management System can tell the press not to 
accept any more rolls from that slitter,” Stouffer said. 


A modeling feature of database permits a newspaper to 
predict the effect, for example, of taking a stripper off-line 
for a night. 

The FMC database also provides hard copy manage- 
ment reports, a feature seen on increasing numbers of 
mailroom equipment shown at ANPA/TEC. 

AM Sheridan, for example, was showing a new inserting 
system, its NP630. The inserter reflected the recent trend 
toward modular design, permitting expansion from six 
hoppers to 30. 

NP630 is also designed along a straight line rather than 
in the circular scheme of AM’s longtime NP2299 inserter. 

Along with mechanical improvements, however, AM 
also expanded the capabilities of its three-year-old ICON 
(inserter control) computer system, which controls the 
equipment. 

In addition to allowing up to 1,000 zoning combinations, 
the ICON also generates hard copy management reports. 

AM also is looking at increased control over the entire 
range of mailroom processes, said David Slauter, product 
manager of newspaper products. 

That will mean increased cooperation in standardizing 
mailroom controls, Slauter said. 

“We’re not experts in circulation databases, but we 
need that information in setting up zoning. We’re also not 
experts in the far downstream handling of bundles, but 
we'll need that information, too,” Slauter said. 

Circulation databases in particular will become more 
critical as newspapers move beyond ever-smaller geo- 
graphic zoning. 

“We are going in the direction of having demographic 
inserting,” said Randy R. Seidel, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Graphic Management Associates. 

GMA was showing its Packaging Monitoring System 
(PMS), a computer integrating a wide range of mailroom 
and circulation functions. PMS can provide up to 1,000 
zones and can change zone sequences even while the 
inserter is in operation, Seidel said. 

An addressing function using ink-jet technology will 
likely be available before the end of the year that will allow 
zoning “to the individual household,” Seidel said. 

Another current that emerged from this year’s ANPA/ 
TEC was the continuing borrowing of mailroom equip- 
ment from the commercial printing industry and European 
newspapers. 

Ferag Inc. showed a prototype of its minidisc inserter 
product storage device. 

As its name implies, the minidisc is a smaller version of 
Ferag’s well-known Variodisc. 

- Capable of storing up to 110,000 signatures, the minidisc 
is intended to be a bridge between newspapers and com- 
mercial inserter suppliers. 
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Because of their reduced size and weight, minidiscs can 
be palletized on their sides and shipped from the commer- 
cial printer, to be inserted directly into the newspaper line. 

The minidisc is already used by some Maxwell Commu- 
nications papers in Europe and the United Kingdom, 
Ferag said. 

Ferag says the minidisc is able to feed product into any 
inserter, not only Ferag’s single-copy conveyor. 

Europe’s increasing mailroom technology influence 
could be seen in stacker equipment shown at this year’s 
ANPA/TEC. 

Mystic, Conn.-based Spegram Inc. was showing a U.S. 
version of a stacker designed by the German company 
Schneider Ozga OHG. Spegram’s system combines the 
German love for precision with the American love for 
speed, Spegram consultant Nikolaus-Peter Fank said. 

“We know bundle stacking quality here is not as good as 
in Europe, where they bind the newspapers like a book. 
Here, people say, ‘Get it out.” Speed and safe output are 
most important. Bundle quality is not so very important,” 
Fank said. 

But the improvements of both the European-designed 
Spegram machine and domestic stackers indicate that 
bundle quality is taking on more importance in the U.S. as 
well. 


EAM Industries, for instance, showed a cross strapper 
that places two straps crosswise on a bundle in one action. 

The idea is to eliminate shifting or spillage in the bundle 
by eliminating a turning table or second strapping unit. 

Newspapers increasingly want a sounder bundle, EAM 
president Robert Leighton said. 

“Plus, with all the inserts, especially in the Sunday 
paper, you need two straps to keep the whole mess 
together,” he said. 

Keeping the whole mess together was also the aim of 
several vendors showing plastic wrap. 

Ideal Equipment of America also borrowed from the 
commercial packaging industry to provide full sealing of 
even single copies. 

This machine is used by packagers for wrapping albums, 
cassettes and other products. 

“It’s really as universal a machine as you can have,” 
Ideai’s vice president of technical sales, Eli Schloss, said. 

The problem had been that it could not use the cheaper 
polyethylene preferred by newspapers until it was modi- 
fied by Ideal, Schloss said. 

The Ideal machine is not high-speed, however, permit- 
ting only about 25 to 30 bundles per hour, Schloss said. It 
has been designed for mail or rural delivery or other 
smaller needs, he added. 

At the high-speed plastic bagging end showing at 
ANPA/TEC was a Hall Processing Systems wrapper rated 
at 20,000 copies an hour. 

Hall’s system, which is installed at the Portland (Maine) 
Press Herald and Evening Express, uses “a true biode- 
gradable plastic” wrap, said Mark Ambrose, supervisor of 
the development lab. 

The comment highlights environmental concerns that 
seem to be slowing the move into plastic, which only three 
years ago seemed about to become standard. 

“It seems like newspaper people have been somewhat 
slow to react to new things,” said John Boccher of Sitma’s 
technical services. 


The Washington Post uses a bagging system created ina 
joint venture between Harris Graphics and Sitma, but for 
now at least direct mailers have been more enthusiastic, 
Boccher said. 

He said one direct mailer, whom he declined to identify, 
was about to use a Sitma system for a 15 million-piece 
mailing. 





Vendors remain optimistic that the industry will come 
around to automatic plastic bagging. 

“When you leave your circulation out in the rain — 
well, you can have problems that are unbelievable,” said 
Ideal’s Schloss. 





Lawsuit 
(Continued from page 52) 





Placitella said among the journalists involved in the 
lawsuit, some have been reassigned to other duties at their 
respective employers, while others are no longer working. 

Placitella conceded that “there have been outbreaks” 
of repetitive strain injuries at other newspapers and 
involving computer systems other than Atex, but in the 
case of the journalists who approached his law firm, only 
Atex products were involved. 

Lawsuits were filed in both state and federal courts 
because of the differing time limits to get to trial and the 
varying levels of the discovery phase permitted in each 
court. 

According to a joint, yearlong study by the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and Health and Univer- 
sity of Michigan researchers released earlier this month, it 
was found that a “significant association” exists between 
typing on computer keyboards and the incidence of repeti- 
tive strain injury (RSI). 

That same study concluded that 40% of 834 Newsday 
and New York Newsday workers reported some symp- 
toms of repetitive strain injury over a 12-month period. 

The study was sought and paid for by both Newsday and 
the Graphic Communication International Union Local 
406, which represents half of the newspaper’s workers. 

Newsday vice president Alberto Ibarguen was quoted in 
USA Today last week as stating that Newsday has spent 
about $2 million in the past 18 months on equipment, 
studies and disability claims. 


L.A. Times quiet room 


Industrial Noise Control Inc. constructed an Olympic- 
size quiet room suitable for the Los Angeles Times’ new 
Olympic production plant, providing approximately 
17,700 square feet of “controlled working environment” 
for operators of the paper’s six Goss Colorliner presses. 
(See photo, E&P, March 31, P. 53.) 

The Addision, Ill.-based firm, exclusive manufacturer 
and installer of the Goss Soundwall Assembly for Rock- 
well Graphic Systems in North America, constructed a 
canopy or atrium-style room that is self-contained in terms 
of lighting, heating and cooling, humidity, and sound: 
levels not to exceed OSHA guidelines. 

More than 10,000 square feet of sloping acoustical win- 
dows of quarter-inch laminated safety glass run the length 
of the room to permit unimpaired vision of all presses. The 
slope affords maximum viewing and helps reduce glare. 
End walls also contain significant window space. 

The 492’-long x 36’-wide x 22’-high room’s integrated 
design allows it to mate with the Goss Soundwall 
Assembly, providing a noise control package consisting of 
panels, partitions and more than 90 acoustical doors that 
were supplied with the presses. Dormered stairways near 
each folder area provide access to upper press platforms 
from within the quiet room. 

Construction features four-inch thick modular acousti- 
cal metal panels and Panl-Wall components. The steel 
support system uses various structural tubing members 
and was designed to meet California’s strict seismic 
requirements. 
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By David Astor 


There have been plenty of editorial 
cartoonists creating comics in recent 
years — and plenty of debate about 
whether or not this is a good idea. 

The issue was discussed at Ohio 
State University’s 1989 Festival of 
Cartoon Art, for instance, and it came 
up again at the Association of Ameri- 
can Editorial Cartoonists’ June 13-16 
convention in Seattle. 

On the AAEC panel were editorial 
cartoonists Brian Basset of the Seat- 
tle Times and David Horsey of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer and North 
America Syndicate (NAS). Basset, 
who has done the Universal Press Syn- 
dicate-distributed “Adam” for about 
six years, was basically positive 
about working on both editorial car- 
toons and a comic. Horsey, who did 
the Tribune Media Services-distrib- 
uted “Boomers’ Song” for almost 
four years before its recent demise, 
was not so enthusiastic about double- 
duty cartooning. 

“I love doing the strip,” said Bas- 
set. “It allows me to be the humorist | 





Double-duty cartooning is panel’s topic 


Speakers take positions for and against doing both comic strips 
and editorial cartoons at annual AAEC convention in Seattle 


JOIsy plaeq 


David Horsey (left) and Brian Basset in 
a 1989 photo. 


can’t be doing a political cartoon.” 
He added that he believes “Adam” 
makes his Seattle Times drawings 
“stronger” — implying that he is not 
as tempted to put gags into these 
political cartoons. The AAEC vice 
president also noted that doing the 


+ said he enjoyed some of the creative 





Author/environmentalist Diane 
MacEachern’s “Tips for Planet 
Earth” is being syndicated by the 
Washington Post Writers Group. 

The weekly column — which has a 
similar theme to the recently intro- 
duced “EarthWorks” by John Javna 
of Universal Press Syndicate (see 
E&P, April 14) — provides “environ- 
mental hints . . . for everyday liv- 
ing,” according to WPWG. 

MacEachern wrote Save Our 
Planet: 750 Everyday Ways You Can 
Clean Up the Earth. The best-selling 
book offers an overview of major 
environmental problems and suggests 
ways to help in the home, school, 
office, garden, garage, supermarket, 
community, and on vacation. 

The columnist has an M.S. degree 
in natural resources from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. She lives in an 
energy-efficient solar house outside 








An environmental column offered 


Diane MacEachern 


Washington, D.C., where she gar- 
dens organically, composts, recycles, 
and relies on mass transit to get to 
work. 





comic “forced me to work harder on 
my political cartoons” to “prove” 
that “Adam” was not affecting the 
quality of his Times work. 

And Basset mentioned that the 
extra income his strip brings in is 
helpful, although he stressed that few 
comic cartoonists become really rich. 

He may be making more money, 
but Basset acknowledged that doing a 
comic can tbe potentially tough on 
one’s ego. He said when political car- 
toonists are criticized, many take this 
as a compliment for being hard-hit- 
ting. But when comic cartoonists:are 
criticized, Basset continued, they 
wonder if they’re funny enough. 

And Basset observed that double- 
duty cartooning leaves him less time 
for his family. “You’re taking on a 
full-time second job,” he stated. 

“To me it’s a lifestyle question,” 
said Horsey. “Do you want to see 
your children? Do you want to see 
your wife? Do you want to do any- 
thing else in your life?” 

Horsey — who worked nights and 
weekends on “Boomers’ Song” — 


aspects of comic cartooning and the 
extra money it brought in. But he 
eventually began feeling like there 
was a “vacuum cleaner pulling out 
every idea from my brain” for both 
the strip and his editorial cartoons. “I 
got tired,” he declared. “Maybe it 
would have been different if the strip 
was very successful....I was 
relieved when ‘Boomers’ Song’ 
ended. It was a burden off my back.” 

The Post-Intelligencer staffer — 
who did note that some people can 
handle two features better than others 
— said doing a comic also cut into the 
extra work he could do for his news- 
paper. “Once in a while I would write 
a column for the Post-Intelligencer,” 
Horsey commented. “I didn’t do that 
when I was doing the strip.” 

Horsey added that he was frus- 
trated with certain aspects of comic 
cartooning, including the size con- 
straints. 

A number of the editorial cartoon- 
ists who try comics do so after being 
approached by syndicates, some of 
which like to introduce features by 
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already-known creators. Panel mod- 
erator Lee Judge, for instance, said 
he has had three offers to do strips but 
turned them down. 

“I just think it’s got to cut into the 
quality [of your work],” commented 
Judge, a Kansas City Star editorial 





cartoonist who is the current AAEC 


president. 

Judge added that political cartoon- 
ists may do over 250 drawings a year, 
and that he “can’t believe anyone has 
365 more good ideas” on top of that 
for a comic. 








BYRON! YOUR TOMATO \ LOT: 
(-— , GREAT! 


“Miss Featherbee” will be self- 
syndicated by Leila Cabib starting 
June 25. 

The daily comic strip was intro- 
duced by Asterisk Features (see E&P, 
December 31, 1988) and later moved 
to United Feature Syndicate. 

“Miss Featherbee” follows the 
“free-spirited regulars of an urban 
vegetarian cafe in their quest for the 
perfect job, relationship, and choles- 
terol level,” according to Cabib, who 
said the strip offers non-topical 


S OF HEALTHY, 
(PLANTS LOOK } GREEN LEAVES AND 
—~ TS 





POTENTIAL / 


A question is sowed, and a tactful answer reaped. 


Cabib to self-syndicate her comic 


humor as well as material on single 
parenthood, the environment, and art 
censorship. 

One of a small number of female 
cartoonists, Cabib stated that “in a 
field often criticized for its outdated 
portrayal of women,” she believes 
her comic offers an “alternative to 
tired stereotypes by presenting char- 
acters who are defined by personality 
rather than by gender.” 

Cabib is based at 8601 Buckhannon 
Dr., Potomac, Md. 20854. 


San Francisco Examiner/NAS edi- 
torial cartoonist David Wiley Miller, 
creator of the now-defunct “Fenton” 
comic, said he was also against dou- 
ble-duty work. 

Miller, speaking from the audience, 
said cartoonists doing both may even- 
tually see their political drawings get 
“softer.” 

He also noted that these cartoonists 
are taking hard-to-get newspaper and 
syndicate slots away from “amateurs | 
trying to break in.” 

“Would you step down from the 
Examiner and let someone take 
over?” countered Basset. 

Miller said there is nothing wrong 
with an editorial cartoonist trying a 
comic, but that he or she should even- 
tually choose one or the other. 

“People have different talents,” 
replied Basset. “They should be able 
to do more than one thing.” 

Miller acknowledged that there are 
some positive aspects to comic car- 
tooning, including the opportunity to 
work at home and a better chance of 
achieving “fame and fortune” than 
with editorial cartooning. 

Other AAEC convention panels 
covered topics such as plagiarism, 
libel, and dealing with editors. Cover- 
age of the convention will continue in 
next week’s E&P. 








Selected stories from the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram are now being 
transmitted daily as part of the New 
York Times News Service. 

The copy — available at no addi- 
tional charge — includes business, 
sports, agriculture, oil and gas indus- 
try, and spot news as well as lifestyle 
columns, editorial page commentary, 


entertainment. There are about 20 
stories in all each day. 


and regional pieces on travel and | 





New contributor for news service 


The award-winning Texas paper 
joins five other contributors to the 
news service. They include the Los 
Angeles Daily News, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Cox News Service (articles 
from the Atlanta Journal and Consti- 
tution and 16 other Cox papers), 
Asahi News Service (articles from 
Tokyo’s Asahi Shimbun), and 26 dai- 
lies in 11 states which are part of the 
New York Times Regional Newspa- 
per Group. 





A comic called “Homeboys Neigh- 
borhood” has started running in the 
Detroit News. 

The strip stars the character of 
Jamal as well as elderly neighborhood 
philosopher Pops, disc jockey and 
basketball aficionado J.T., black 
urban professional Charles “Buppy” 
Church and his Jewish business part- 








Comic features urban characters 


ner Irving Steinstein (pronounced 
“Steen-styne”), and “backbone of 
the neighborhood” Lillie (nicknamed 
Sapphire), according to a News story. 

News reporter Barbara Hoover’s 
article noted that the “Homeboys 
Neighborhood” creator/writer is 36- 
year-old Frank Watson, the business 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Richard Nalley’s “Wine Talk” is full- 
bodied. Elegant. Sometimes even 
tart and astringent. But it’s always 
fascinating reading on what wines to 
buy and how to drink them. It’s your 
opportunity to bottle up dedicated 
readership. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a free 
sample of our food mini wn 
with Richard's column. Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii and Canada, call 
collect (619) 293-1818. Get the pack- 
age that ties up readership and 
revenues. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
manager of a Detroit demolition and 
recycling company. Born in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Watson attended Califor- 
nia State at Hayward and went on to 
work as a legislative aide to Rep. 
Ronald Dellums (D-Calif.) and for the 
National Association of Black Manu- 
facturers and the Boy Scouts. 

The comic’s artist is 22-year-old 
Marcus Glenn, a free-lancer who was 


room clerk and artist’s assistant at 
Detroit’s Channel 50. 

“Homeboys Neighborhood” had a 
nine-month unpaid “practice run” in 
the Pontiac, Mich.-based Oakland 
Press, which received six calls an 
hour when it accidentally omitted the 
comic one day. 


‘Tracy’-related news 


June has been a newsworthy month 
for “Dick Tracy.” 

The Chicago Tribune, where Ches- 
ter Gould started “Dick Tracy” in 
1931, presented the Windy City pre- 
miere of Warren Beatty’s film version 
of the comic June 11 along with the 
Bloomingdale’s department store. 
The premiere — which benefited Chi- 
cago Tribune Charities — was at the 
McClurg Court Theatre in downtown 
Chicago. It was followed by a party at 
Bloomingdale’s Michigan Avenue 
store. 

On June 12, current “Dick Tracy” 
cartoonists: Max Collins and Dock 
Locher of Tribune Media Services 
autographed copies of “Dick Tracy” 
books in the Tribune Tower lobby. 
Locher and Collins have also been 
making numerous television and 
radio appearances, and giving inter- 
views to the print media. One publica- 
tion — the Comics Buyer’s Guide, 700 
E. State St., Iola, Wis. 54990 — 
devoted much of its June 22 issue to 
the cartoon detective. 

Two Tribune Tower windows now 
feature “Dick Tracy” displays (see 
photo). The Chicago Tribune Retail 
Store is carrying the Locher/Collins 
books as well as merchandise from 
the film. Also, Chicago Tribune rack 
cards relating to “Dick Tracy” can be 
seen throughout the Chicago area. 

Speaking of displays, a “Dick 
Tracy” exhibition will run from July 2 
to August 10 at Ohio State Universi- 
ty’s Cartoon, Graphic, and Photo- 
graphic Arts Research Library in 
Columbus. 

Finally, Koh-I-Noor Rapidograph 
Inc. gave Locher a gold version of the 
Rotring ArtPen he uses to draw “Dick 
Tracy.” Making the presentation was 














discovered while working as a mail- | 
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A ‘Homeboys Neighborhood’ strip from this spring. 


Locher (left) and Fegen. 


Koh-I-Noor Midwest regional sales 
manager Steven Fegen. In return, 
Locher gave the company a drawing 
of Dick Tracy as a cartoonist (see 
photo). 


Blurbs about books 


“Peanuts” creator Charles M. 
Schulz of United Feature Syndicate 
has illustrated Waking Up Just in 
Time (Topper Books), in which ther- 
apist Dr. Abraham J. Twerski talks 
about the “12 steps approach to life’s 
ups and downs.” 

In other book news, Pharos next 
month will publish the David Em- 
blidge-edited Eleanor Roosevelt's My 
Day: Volume II. The former first 
lady’s “My Day” column was syndi- 
cated from 1936 to 1962 by United, 
which is a sister company to Pharos 
and Topper. 

Speaking of formerly syndicated 
features, the spring/summer 1990 
mail-order catalog from Kitchen Sink 


film. 





Press lists various collections of Mil- 
ton Caniff’s “Steve Canyon,” Al 
Capp’s “Li'l Abner,” Will Eisner’s 
“The Spirit,” Ernie Bushmiller’s 
“Nancy” (now done by Jerry Scott of 
United), and more. Kitchen Sink is 
based at 2 Swamp Rd., Princeton, 
Wis. 54968. 

And Bantam has published Word- 
Perfect 5.1 Macros and Templates by 
“Best Bytes” computer columnist 
Gordon McComb of Copley News Ser- 
vice. 


A celluloid ‘Blondie’ 


A movie based on the “Blondie” 
comic strip is scheduled to come out 
in 1992, according to press reports. 

It would be written by Alfred Uhry 
of Driving Miss Daisy fame and 
released by Walt Disney, which is 
also responsible for the Dick Tracy 


The 60-year-old “Blondie” 
spawned a number of movies while 
creator Chic Young was alive. Dean 
Young and Stan Drake now do the 
King Features Syndicate comic. 


Current ‘WittyWorld’ 


Several syndication-related stories 
are in the latest issue of WittyWorld 
magazine, which is based at P.O. Box 
1458, North Wales, Pa. 19454. 

They include an interview with 
New York Newsday editorial car- 
toonist and “Kudzu” creator Doug 
Marlette of Creators Syndicate, a 
piece about the August 20-24 interna- 
tional cartoon festival in Hungary, 
and more. 


Feld’s suit is settled 


Celebrity columnist Karen Feld of 
Creators Syndicate has entered into a 
settlement in her lawsuit against bi- 
ographer Kitty Keiley. 

The suit — filed in Superior Court 
in Washington, D.C., last summer 
(see E&P, September 9) — charged 
that Kelley tried to hurt Feld’s career 
after the columnisi wrote an item that 
bothered the biographer. 
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uted in the United States. It has a 
circulation of around 30,000. Its con- 
tent is quite different from our local 
edition, and tends to have more 
Arabic and international news.” 

The daily paper averages 24 pages, 
rising to 28 pages on Friday, the 
Muslim Sabbath. Overseas, Al- 
Ahram’s largest circulation is in Saudi 
Arabia, where the paper is read by 
Egyptian oil-field workers, though 
diplomats the world over read AIl- 
Ahram for its political and economic 
coverage. 

“Al-Ahram is a conservative news- 
paper, and keeps good relations with 
the government and political par- 
ties,” said Salama. “Let’s be frank. 
The fact is that government still has 
some influence on newspapers, even 
though that influence is discreet. For 
example, they interfere sometimes in 
nominating the editors in chief.” 

Salama, who studied philosophy, 
started at Al-Ahram in 1956 and 
worked his way up to the foreign news 
department. Eventually he became a 
correspondent in West Germany, 
staying in Bonn for six years before 
traveling to the United States as an 
intern at the World Press Institute. He 
became foreign editor of Al-Ahram in 
1968, went back to Bonn briefly, and 
returned to Cairo in 1972 for good. 

“The number-one foreign issue for 
Egypt right now is promoting peace in 
the Middle East,” he believes. “In 
order to preserve this peace, which 
started as an agreement between 
Egypt and Israel, it should become an 
institution, to which all parties should 
contribute. Otherwise neither Egypt 
nor Israel will be able to preserve it. 
We want it to succeed.” 

Al-Ahram currently has correspon- 
dents in New York, Washington, 
London, Paris, Rome, and stringers 
in Bonn, Moscow and Jerusalem. It is 
ironic that, because of tight govern- 
ment controls, Al-Ahram has no cor- 
respondents anywhere in the Arab 
world outside Egypt. 

In order to get ajob at Al-Ahram, or 
any of Cairo’s other three major dai- 
lies for that matter, potential report- 
ers must have a college degree and be 
licensed by the journalists’ syndicate. 
They must also complete a probation 
period of anywhere from a few 
months to two years. Currently, some 
450 people work in the editorial 
department of Al-Ahram and its sister 
publications, Al-Siassa al-Dawlia 
(International Politics), Al-Ahram AI- 
Iktasadi (Economics), Al-Shabab 
(Youth), Al-Riyadhi (Sports), and 








Nos el-Donia (Half the World), a 
women’s section. 

Al-Ahram’s most famous staffer by 
far is Nobel Prize-winner Naguib 
Mahfouz, who occupies Room 6C6 
and comes in on Thursdays only. 
Mahfouz, author of more than 40 
novels and short stories, was a strong 
supporter of the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty for which Sadat was 
assassinated. 

Diplomatic correspondent Sameh 
Abdalla, who started out covering 
domestic affairs and later Cairo Inter- 
national Airport, says Al-Ahram’s 40 
news reporters must all be at work in 
time for the 9:30 a.m. meeting to dis- 
cuss developments in their respective 
beats. He said there is no rule on filing 
stories — sometimes one a day, 
sometimes one a month. 

Abdalla and other reporters often 
do their research at the Strategic Cen- 
ter for Political Studies, which occu- 
pies the fifth and sixth floors of the Al- 
Ahram building. The center, begun in 
1968, a year after Egypt’s humiliating 
loss to Israel in the Six-Day War, is 
Egypt’s major “think-tank” on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, and contains 
thousands of volumes in English, 
Arabic and French. 

Important innovations have taken 
place in the pressroom as well. 

“We have shifted from hot metal to 
the cold system of photocomposing,” 
Nour pointed out. “Instead of lead 
molding, we’re using what we call the 
nyloprint system, with nylon plates. 
We’re equipped with new offset 
machinery and an American system, 
Goss Metroliner, combined with a 
Swiss distribution system that was 
first tried here on our premises.” 

Companywide, Al-Ahram is one of 
Egypt’s most important employers, 
with 8,000 workers on its payroll. 
Besides the newspaper and its sister 
publications, Al-Ahram is also a pub- 
lishing house. Its two facilities ai 
Kalyoub and Zokin are the biggest 
commercial printing plants in the 
Middle East. 

Al-Ahram also runs a translation 
service and a news agency that 
distributes 350 titles, ranging from the 
New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal to Time, Newsweek and the 
Jerusalem Post. An affiliated adver- 
tising agency handles everything from 
tv to billboard advertising. 

In addition, Al-Ahram’s powerful 
IBM computers, which are rented out 
to the government and other clients 28 
days of every month, print out 10 
million electric, water and gas bills. 
Finally, Al-Ahram has a joint venture 
with Bic. Nour boasted that “We are 
the sole distributor of Bic pens in the 
Middle East.” 

That is not why Al-Ahram report- 





ers write out their stories rather than 
type them. Nour said that “Nobody 
in the newsroom has typewriters or 
computers. All reporters take notes in 
manuscript. You must be a profes- 
sional typist to type in Arabic — our 
alphabet has 29 letters and 186 forms. 
The time it takes to type would inter- 
fere with work.” 

Besides noise, something else is 
conspicuously absent in the AIl- 
Ahram newsroom: food and bever- 
ages. 

“Egyptians love to gather and chat 
around a glass of tea,” Nour 
observed, “but eating in offices is 
completely forbidden here, not evena 
cup of water. It would be a general 
cafeteria if we didn’t forbid it.” 





Security 
(Continued from page 48) 





mail center supervisor Debbie 
Smitherman. 

The paper looked at detection 
devices, but decided they were not 
worth the cost or effort, she said. 

“Personally, I don’t feel it would be 
necessary to screen large amounts of 
mail,” Smitherman said. 

Instead, the paper tries to keep 
employee awareness high, she said. 
“It’s something that’s very much on 
our minds.” 

Similarly, the Seattle Times and 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer have 
hosted employee seminars by law 
enforcement authorities. Even some 
journalists have been trained in suspi- 
cious mail detection, said Frank 
Paiva, the newspaper agency’s opera- 
tions director. 

“There might be specific people 
who are more likely to have a prob- 
lem” with letter bombs, Paiva said. 
“That might include an editorial 
writer cr columnist who takes strong 
viewpoints that could be misinter- 
preted. Those people have received 
training.” 

Paiva said the papers are in the 
process of looking at their total secu- 
rity, and mail operations will be 
included in the review. 

“We’ve had a pretty open 
newspaper — and that’s going to 
change,” he said. 


Bowles named 
ceo at MRB 


Tim Bowles of London has suc- 
ceeded Frank Stanton as chief execu- 
tive officer of MRB Group Inc., a 
subsidiary of the marketing and 
researching organization WPP 
Group. Stanton remains chairman. 
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about all photos seen in the Standard. 

It is fairly common for readers to 
find a full page of 24 pictures, no 
captions, only a headline such as 
“Scenes From Pataskala Street Fair 
Parade.” 

Margaret turns the pictures into 
screened prints. I’ve made an awful 
lot of PMTs,” she remarked. Right. 
Like about 50 per issue. 

Since 1976, the newspaper printing 
has been jobbed out. It is currently 
run by the Mt. Vernon News, a 35- 
mile drive away. Flats are delivered 
there Tuesday nights. Bundles of 
papers are back in Pataskala Wednes- 
day morning at 5:30. Addressing and 
bundling completed, mailbags are 
tumbled into the post office by 8:00. 

With that task completed, Tom 
switches his full attention to job 
printing, which accounts for 45% of 
the Standard’s $500,000 gross. 

The editor still does his share of 
writing, occasionally covering govern- 
mental and school board meetings 
and Watkins Memorial High School 
Warrior games, but less and less since 
his doctor advised Caw to spend less 
time working and more exercising. 
Caw asked, “You mean like more 
golf?” “Exactly,” replied the physi- 
cian. 

During warm weather, Caw now 
plays at least twice a week. He still 
dreams of the 71 he shot back in 1959 
at the High Lands Golf Club, even 
though he lost the club championship 
by one stroke that day. 

Caw consistenly scores in the 80s. 
Margaret goes along for the walk and 
to search for lost balls. “Last summer 
she picked up more than 50. If the 
weather isn’t suitable, we’ll just take 
a four-mile walk on the St. Albans 
course.” 

During his years at the Standard, 
Caw has been involved in all sorts of 
community activities. That includes 
the Licking Memorial Hospital, Lions 
Club, 4-H, Little League, Seventh 
Day Adventist church. 

In 1976, Caw was named Out- 
standing Citizen by the town’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce and in 1982 was 
awarded a School Bell Award. 

This spring, an area daily offered to 
buy Margaret’s and Tom’s operation. 
Eyeing area growth, they turned it 
down. 

Pataskala, 20 miles east of down- 
town Columbus and with a 3,500 
population, is fast becoming a bed- 
room community for the Buckeye 
capital city. Plus, prospects are excel- 
lent for a job-intensive industry to 





build a plant in .Standardland, says 
Margaret. 

“Besides, Tom says he’s not ready 
to retire, and we’re getting ready to go 
into desktop publishing with laser 
typesetting.” 

“And I like that challange,” Tom 
declared with a grin. 





Victim 
(Continued from page 22) 





12. He admitted parallels between the 
“hero” in kis pamphlet and an inci- 
dent that led to his most recent arrest. 

In the newspaper interview, Dodd 
said he realized his advice to children 
might seem self-serving but added, 
“It’s too late for me. Maybe someone 
else can be helped. I’ve got to do all I 
can in the time I’ve got left.” 

The Columbian said it agreed not to 
ask Dodd about the charges he is fac- 
ing. He is scheduled to go on trial in 
late June. 

Koenninger said that, in view of all 
the print and broadcast material about 
Dodd in recent months, he did not 
believe that printing his pamphlet 
would affect the outcome of the trial 
or “tip the scales” for a change in 
venue. 





Dr. Risk 


(Continued from page 12) 








tremendous influence on kids 
through Sesame Street and the Mup- 
pets,”’ he said. 

He lobbied for devoting the back 
picture page of the A-section to 
Hensen. 

In the end, the paper ran Sammy 
Davis shots there. 

While bringing his own perspective, 
Hunt said he developed more respect 
for the work editors do. 

‘It really gave me a sense of how 
difficult the business gets,’ he said. 

In what would probably be a sur- 
prise to the leaders of the many 
industry seminars about newsroom 
communications, Hunt also praised 
the editors for their communications 
skills. 

‘*T said I was impressed with the 
way they communicated, and they all 
laughed, but I don’t think they recog- 
nize that, to an outsider, I see that 
they are communicating at a very 
high degree,”’ he said. 

Even the more skeptical editors 
say they appreciated hearing from 
the ad salespeople. 

‘‘We had real good success with 
both of them. They brought a totally 
different perspective. Both worked 





well, better by far than some folks 
who come from the news operation,” 
national/foreign desk editor Ritchie 
said. 

‘*The fresh perspective in general, 
the idea of looking outside the 
newsroom, is good. Heck, a security 
guard who reads the paper would 
make a good Dr. Risk,”’ Ritchie said. 

“‘T’'d like some more outsiders who 
aren’t white male coming in,”’ city 
editor Visci said. 

Free Press Magazine editor Ager 
said that has been an important 
consideration in selecting people for 
Dr. Risk. 

**You look for a lot of diversity in 
terms of age, gender, race, even 
what floor people work on,”’ ske said. 

From time to time, too, the news 
meetings are attended by members 
of Leadership Detroit, a civic group 
made up of various business and 
social leaders. 

No one at the Free Press, how- 
ever, is claiming the paper has 
changed radically as a result of Dr. 
Risk. 

‘‘T would say we are probably 
slightly more reader-friendly,’’ copy 
chief Alex Cruden allowed. 

‘‘T think it has been less effective 
than they had in mind when they 
invented it,’’ geeky wire stories fan 
Neal Rubin said. ‘‘ You get a different 
viewpoint but the same constraints 
apply — there’s still not enough 
space and not enough bodies.”’ 

Magazine editor Ager feels Dr. 
Risk is at least in part responsible for 
one change she has noticed at the 
Free Press. 

‘*In the old days there were three 
or four stories every day on the front 
page that I wouldn’t read because — | 
though I know they were important — | 
they were dull. 

**You don’t see that anymore.”’ 


Study: TV biased 


on Beijing story 


Television news coverage of pro- 
democracy demonstrations in Beijing 
last year was overwhelmingly 
weighted in favor of student demon- 
strators, according to a study at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Journalism professor Keith San- 
ders said nearly 85% of thie 445 people 
interviewed by three U.S. networks 
supported the demonstration. One 
government official was interviewed 
twice during the four-week survey. 

Finding “overwhelming same- 
ness” in coverage, Sanders said it 
was “not a deliberate attempt to be 
biased.” 
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horrifying, type of zoning — zoning 
depending on interest, the aforemen- 
tioned DZ. 

To quantify this, consider the fol- 
lowing: 

Take a normal newspaper — a 
mix, a blend, several sections, pack- 
aged into one whole. Cut it down in 
size, slightly. Simplify the blend, but 
leave the local, the international, the 
sports, the lifestyle. 

To this add other sections. Take all 
that news that is flowing off the wire 
that you cannot use. Remember 
those pictures you threw out? Pack- 
age them. Put them in an expanded 
national-international news section. 
Charge more for it. 

Business news? Why leave it to the 
business weeklies? You can deliver it 
better, faster. Take the business wire. 
Throw in a list of local bankruptcies, 
new business licenses, store open- 
ings, graphics, trends, analyses. At- 
tract new business. Bring back the 
readers who have left you. 

Sports? Ever seen a sports junkie 
who did not want more coverage, 
more, analysis? Good grief, it worked 
for ESPN — box scores, big pictures, 
excitement. More room for headlines 





that talk about ‘‘thinclads,’’ whatever 
they are. 

Lifestyle? Unfortunately, we have 
become tv junkies. Look at Entertain- 
ment Tonight, food, coupons, record 
companies, record stores, video, 
audio, money. 

Getting the picture? Take a news- 
paper. Edit it cleaner, shorter, for the 
main reading populous. We will call 
this the ‘‘core’’ edition. 

Subscribers could then buy the 
‘*plus’’ sections as an add-on to the 
core edition. Pay a little more, get a 
little more. The plus sections are 
packaged by the newsboy, or in the 
mailroom .when actual high-speed 
packaging solutions come on line. 
They are color-coded for easy find- 
ing. The color-coding scheme ex- 
tends to the rest of the newspaper. 
Business-plus is coded blue, for ex- 
ample. The business section of the 
core paper is also coded blue. 

Now, the beauty of this is that we 
are putting our assets — our staff, 
our name, our readers, and our 
information — to work. 

In addition, we are delivering a 
product that our advertisers can get 
their hands on. We are able to deliver 
a section that markets itself directly to 
local businessmen, or local video 
junkies, or local sports fanatics — 
guaranteed, since those people are 
paying for it themselves. 





Sure, the core edition might end up 
with the sort of news style that USA 
Today has used, but the beauty of it is 
that this is USA Today without the 
guilt since a good portion would 
choose the augmented news prod- 
uct. 

A natural extension of this would be 
to boost the advertising percentage in 
the core edition of the paper, and 
reduce the rate of the core. Reduce 
rates, and the readership of the core 
should increase. Allow the new plus 
sections to raise a good portion of 
your revenue for you. 

There are natural extensions of this 
for increased revenue, but we have 
bored you for long enough — 
perhaps we can explore more when 
you have gotten over the shock. 

For years, we have believed in the 
‘“‘banquet’”’ style of news delivery. 
Give them all you can, in the right 
mix, and let them pick and choose. 
Uncle Max wants a bit more turkey at 
Thanksgiving dinner, so he takes 
more. Aunt Mildred wants a bit more 
international news, so she reads a 
little deeper, and ignores the comics. 
This works as long as there is enough 
turkey for Uncle Max, and enough 
news for Aunt Mildred. 

What I am suggesting is a slightly 
different approach. We keep much of 
the banquet, but add an a la carte 
menu. 











t's time once again to spruce-up your 

syndicates and get them ready for your 
ad in the 1990 E&P SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY! 


E&P’s SYNDICATE DIRECTORY is the 
place for you to show-off your syndicates 
and/or services to the newspaper industry 
and specifically to the industry people who 


make the buy. 


Over 25,000 newspaper professionals will 
receive the 65th annual Directory with their 
July 28th issue of E&P magazine...they 
expect it because they pay for it with 


their subscription to E&P! 


DON’T MISS OUT ON THIS ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY TO HIGHLIGHT 
YOUR SYNDICATES AND SERVICES TO NEWSPAPERS WORLDWIDE. 

















Classified Advertisine 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


Siskel-and-Ebert-style test-drive report. 
(916) 440-0541. 


THE ROAD WARRIORS, a fun, smart, 





HUMOR 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
og laugh and keep them coming back 
| or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 


10314, (718) 698-6979. 


LISTINGS 
BARGAIN BASEMENT 
TV LISTING 








Video Viewing TV listing service offers 
ithe most affordable tv schedules avail- 
able in the country. Only $1.00 per 
week per station! ($10 minimum 
order). Customized camera ready copy 
with no contracts or delivery charges. 
Cali today! 
Video Viewin 
1-800-643-8037. 





MOVIE REVIEWS 


HAVE A BETTER FILM CRITIC than the 
competing daily. Top flight reviewer 
offers discerning weekly editors 
critiques at $4.50 per week. M. Gold- 
berger, The Citizen, 1138 N. Broad St., 
Hillside, NJ 07205. (201) 352-0800. 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 














PUZZLES 


PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12, Hemet, 
CA 92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 


THE WITZZLE CO. Daily and Sunday 
Math Puzzles. Samples on request PO 
Box 831853, Richardson, TX 
75083-1853. Phone (214)234-6161. 











READER/PROMOTIONS 


TOUCHDOWN TOURNEY. A proven 
football promotion that dramatically 
increases circulation and revenue (via a 
“900” number). Details only a fax 
away. LEW RILEY, PO Box 608, Yorba 
linda, CA 92686. (714)996-1249. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 








COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 


(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 


Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Ceres: | 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 


C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643-1863, 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 02174. 











NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


DEAN WAITE 
Riverside Management Group 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 





FREE NEWSPAPER e — 
Brokerage - Apprai 
John T. Cribb (406) 266- 4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hail Media Services 
410 Elm St. 
(205) 566-7 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Oia Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 





MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 





MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 





Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 
PO Box 650 
Saratoga, WY 82331 veel Sigg 8177 
OR 3465 S. Olean 
Chandler, AZ 85248 (€02) 'g99- 3698 





PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 poser ¥ ng 101 


3254 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837- 4040 











ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


Please note that E&P’s 


offices 


will be closed on 


Wednesday, July 4, 1990 
Independence Day 


Please send your ad copy in early to meet 
the Friday, June 29th, 12 noon (EST) 


deadline for the July 7th issue. 








NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 








Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


$100,000, plus first 10 months. New 
weekly located in Oxford sto 
would like to sell or take on workin 
non working partner. Call (2 5) 
831-0096. Bill. 





CALIFORNIA: Free paper, twice weekly, 
located in strong growth corridor, 
$930,000 gross revenues, cash flow/ 
owner compensation of $230,000. 
$1,000,000 with possible terms. 


FLORIDA: Free newspapers, excellent 
gulf coast location, $930,000 gross 
revenues, currently breaking even. 
$500,000 with terms. 


Cribb Media Service, Box 1220, Town- 
send, MT 59644. 





For Sale - Weekly newspaper, Shopper, 
Black Newspaper, Print Shop - 40 miles 
south of Atlanta - 

(404) 229-5505 

(404) 228-7444 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Cail Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$ down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 





Largest group of weekly newspapers in a 
south east state. Privately owned. Will 
sell all. Fax (407) 292-4850. 





MANHATTAN’S LARGEST SHOPPER 
Gross $400,000 plus. Well known. 
Huge growth opportunity. 

Mr. Geld (212) 741-7790. 


NEW JERSEY - Eastern Weekly. Strong 
marke*. Long track record. 
MISSISSIPPI - Two weeklies. Solid 
markets. 
Contact: Larry Grimes 
W.B. Grimes & Company 
(301) 507-6047. 


Nebraska twice weekly newspaper, 
$560,000 gross, county seat, very good 
market, 3 unit press, includes 2 
buildings. 

all Wayne. Webster & Associates 
(14) 340-2266. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NORTHEASTERN SUBURBAN 
GROUP, high growth, high demo- 
graphic region. Excellent growth 
history, potential. Plant. Grossing $1.4 
million. 

STRONG, GROWING SUBURBAN 
group in Northeast. Excellent high 
demographic communities, press oper- 
ation. Grossing $2.4 million. 

NEW ENGLAND WEEKLY GROUP, 
superb lifestyle, growing publications. 
Grossing $1.25 million plus. 
COLORADO RESORT AREA WEEK- 
LIES. High demographics, positioned 
for growth. For someone who wants to 
enjoy life in casually elegant 
surroundings. 

MISSOURI WEEKLY, SHOPPER. 
Grossing $650,000. A bargain at 
$600,000. 

ILLINOIS WEEKLY GROUP. Grossing 
$800,000 plus. Plant, buildings. 
850,000 


SOUTHERN GREAT LAKES weekly, 
shopper, tourist publication. Paid and 
free. Nice lifestyle. Rapidly growing 
region. Publications reflect regional 
rowth. $460,000. 

ISSOUR! OZARKS WEEKLY, with 
shopper. Gross $240,000. Excellent 
growth. $260,000 includes building. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR DETAILS on any 
of these newspaper properties. Call or 
write to discuss our terms for selling 
your newspaper property. Our success 
stories date back 1923. 


JAMES C. STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
(816) 932-5345 


North Central Florida weekly. Gross 
$116,000 for 1989. Project $135,000 
for 1990. Established 1952. Scenic 
town, good schools. Hunting, swimming 
and fishing area. Close to University of 
Florida. (904) 331-2660. 


PRICED BELOW SAiES: 

NY lakes region weekly, 1,470 paid, 
$70,000 sales. 

PENN. weekly, 3,000 paid. Owner 
retiring. $325,000 sales. 

NH lakes region, 3,000 paid, 
$190,000 sales. 

All equipped with Desktop - Lasers. 
Please write: BARRY FRENCH, Broker- 
Appraiser, Ashlawn Rd, Assonet, MA 
02702. 

















Well positioned publishing business, 
Zone 7, grossing over $1.2 million with 
7% growth. Includes 4 profit centers: 
newspaper-shopper, regional common 
ad supplement, very busy web, exclu- 
sive sheet fed printing in college town. 
Cash flow approximately $350,000. 
Write Box 4734, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in locai autonomy. 





Retiring? Trust your paper to someone 

you know - Bo Smith. Publishers’ Auxili- 

ary GM six years. Quadrupled ad 

revenue. A top producer Worrell, NY 

Times. Civic-minded, well-rounded 

agnor 14 years. (703) 430-3592. 
ox 2743, Reston, VA 22090. 





PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
NATIONAL PUBLICATION FOR SALE 


400,000 circulation, profitable after 
two years. Target key growth demo- 
graphic. Very little competition. Seller 
cannot give required management and 
time for growth to nex’ 





t stage. os 
(213) 208-1234 FAX (213) 208-0405 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 








_ MAGAZINE PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


FOR SALE IN CALIFORNIA 
PHOTO AD, The Weekly Picture Adver- 


tiser serving Ventura, Santa Barbara, | 


San Luis Obispo, and Monterey Coun- 
ties. Total distribution for 2 magazines 
is over 100,000 copies per week. Total 
= sales over $2.5 Million yearly. 

xcellent profitable company, with 
plenty of potential to expand to other 
market areas. Price $3 Million. Good 
terms. Contact Steve Tobin - (805) 
543-4624. CA. 





Upscale biweekly newsprint magazine 
in Eastern N.C. 10th year of operation 
in rapidly growing college/city market. 
7,000 circulation, priced right. Write 
Box 4727, Editor & Publisher. 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


oo 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





CIRCULATION SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 
NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 





MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue producin 
consultation and training, with over 38 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


Independent financially qualified fami- 
ly man seeks profitable weekly or semi- 
weekly, preferably county seat, in 
southwest. Minimum annual sales 
$200,000 - up to $700,000. Princi- 
pals only. Write PO Box 796575, 
Dallas, Texas 75379. Confidentiality 
protected. 


INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


$15.00 
Daily + Sunday Guaranteed Order 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 
“Gold Bond Starts” 
Cali Today: 1 (800) 836-8140 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


A Circulation Specialist 
Helderle & Associates 
Telemarketing - Crews - Store Sales 


1-(800) 662-7397 
F.J. Helderle - President 


A newspaper deserves 
THE BEST 

















Telephone Sales & Door Crew Company 


in the 
UNITED STATES. 
We are that 
C NY! 
LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
(201) 263-1500 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 











COMPUTERS 








COMPLETE POWERFUL 
NETWORKED DESKTOP 
PUBLISHING SYSTEM, 
INCLUDES PRINTERS 
SCANNER AND MODEM 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
CALL (201) 785-4335 XT205 
FOR FULL DETAILS 














COMPUTER SOFTWARE 





J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 





DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
and Macintosh. Nancy Jacobsen (415) 
488-9279. 





“NO!” 

Your newspaper is not too small, nor too 

big to engage a national telemarketing 

firm to supply you with a steady source 

of new start orders at the pace you want! 
ASK US, ate ESPONSE 


L BE, 
“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 


— ol eS 
2 


ROOM INC 
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MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 








GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


NEW & USED RACKS FOR SALE: 


TABLOID STYLE VENDING MACHINES 
- K-Jack Model - KJ-240, with elevator 
_ Shelf and recovery window 
Price - Negotiable, depending on 
quantity purchased 


WIRE RACKS - 2 Tier, with upright 
display 
16” Wide 


Deep 
52 1/4” High - with top 
_ 38” High - without top 
Will accommodate TABLOID or 
BROADSHEET paper 


Box 4741, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


ee A 
28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


SS 
ATTN: CG 8600 owners - Reduce hard 
drive failures by upgrading to reliable 
5-1/4” Winchester drive - only $1750. 
BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


Three Com, graphic Powerviews, 
Compugraphi. Zebra 81002 and MCS 
8400 types = equipment. Make 
offer. Box 4743, Editor & Publisher. 


LIQUIDATION SALE. (2) Compugraphic 
8600 typesetters with CPU's; (8) termi- 
nals; 1,000 font library; (2) 84 M byte 
disks; many extras. Best offer. Call Jim 
Tubridy, (212) 481-1813. 


ONE System: 5 terminais, includes 80 
Meg Hard Drive, $10,000. 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


PRESSES 


4 unit, 1983 Goss Community, with 
SC folder, excellent condition. Used 
only in weekly newspaper operation, no 
commercial work! May be seen in opera- 
tion. Bob, (318) 322-3161. 


8 unit Hoe Lithomaster web offset press 
with 3 folders, 3 color decks, 8 double 
roll stands, in-line 3-knife trimmer. 36” 
width, 22-3/4” cut-off. Many spare 
parts. Ready now. Make offer. (813) 
626-9430, Bill Becker. 


CURRENT LISTINGS 
22” cutoff 
Goss Colorliner, 31 print couples (8 
footprints), double 160 page 
folder, 50” RTP’s, 1990 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Metro, 5 units, 3 decks 


22-3/4" cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 6 units, 4 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
Goss Urbanite, 5 units 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 
Goss Urbanite ‘1000’ series folder 
Goss SC, 6 units, balloon 1973 
Goss SC, 5 units, 1974 
Goss Community, 4 units, 1975 
Goss SC folder, very reasonable 
M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


























Miscellaneous: 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, and Urbanite folders 


ONE Cor 
(404) 458-935 


ration/Atlanta 
FAX (404) 458-5836 





Mueller-Martini Model #1509 Minute- 
man 6 pocket Stitcher-Trimmer 
(3-knife) $58,000 firm. Contact 
Publisher, Pontiac Newspapers, Inc., 
318 N. Main St., Pontiac, IL 61764. 
Phone (815) 842-1153. 





For Sale - 1 Goss commmunity folder. 
For information contact Mitch Jolley, 
Community Newspapers Inc., 1-(800) 
526-0692. PO Box 1777, Spartan- 
burg, SC 29304. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


WANTED TO BUY 





GOSS 
2 Goss Metro mono units, S/N 3091 - 
22 3/4” cut-off 
2-Unit Community, 1969 oil, available 


now 

2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 

Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 

9-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-excelient condition 

7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/upper 
former 

7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/upper 
former-available now 

3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 

4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
available July "90 

7-Unit Harris V22 w/upper former, 
available now 

6-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JFi 

5-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 JF7 

JF7 folders and add-on units 


wkly. 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, — and upper formers 


5 into 1 EM10Z inserter, ribbon deck 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





Goss Urbanite: S.N. 1121 and 1122 
13 units 22 3/4” C.O. 
2 Half Folders 
1 Upper Former 


Will sell complete Press or individual 
components. 


Goss Metro Add on Unit from Press 
3067, 22 3/4" C.0. complete with y 
columns, R.T.P., etc. 

Atlanta, Georgia call: Harry Barnett 
(404) 552-7401 

'n Los Angeles, California call: George 
Jaramillo at: 

(818) 796-4603 


NewsComm Web Press Sales, Inc. 





SLS1000 


®@ 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

@ Product monitoring 
system 

© Two years old 


Call Sales Manager 








(513) 278-2651 








Four unit News King plus pre-press 
plate burner and fork lift $72,500. 
(912) 244-4471 Jim. 


GOSS COMMUNITY 
6-unit, SC folder, single web ribbon 
deck, motorized comps, motorized circ. 





reg. 

6-unit, SC folder, crosshead, double 
parallel, motorized comps, motorized 
circ. reg. 

SC folders with tape delivery 

SC mono units - 30 available 


8-unit SSC 21-1/2” press, 1 4-high, 2 
2-highs, 2 SSC folders, ribbon deck, 
full motorization closed loop register 
systems, 2 tandem Martin splicers and 
decking, clutches 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2-Enkel tandem splicers 

2-Enkel single splicers, right angle turn 
bars with blowers 
Baldwin count-o-veyors, 108s, 104s 
4-custom built three-knife trimmers 
1-Maren Bailer system 

GOSS URBANITE 
4-floor units 
4-stacked units 
1-folder (includes all platforms) 

DEV 1400 HORIZON (HEATSET) 

2-4-highs 
2-ribbon decks 
2-folders, full motorization/closed loop 
register systems, vertical ovens, chill 
rollers. Can be seen running, warranty 
available. 
DEV 1400 HORIZON STACKED UNITS 

22-3/4” CUTOFF 
5-units available, all rebuilt, full 
warranty 


DEV Industries, Inc. 
Contact: Randy Coakly 
1 (800) 548-1641 
FAX (708) 860-7049 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controiler avail- 
able March Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


- HARRIS M1000 PRESSES 

- URBANITE PRESS, 1000 SERIES, 
22-3/4” C/O, FLOOR & STACKED 
UNITS 

- METRO 2:1 FOLDER, 22-3/4” C/O 

- URBANITE & SU FOLDERS 

- CARY AUTOPASTERS 

- 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 

- ENKEL/AMAL SPLICERS 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 


PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
Hoe —- 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 











C.O. 
Hoe Balloon Formers 
Goss Balloon Formers 
Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 
Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 
Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 
Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 
Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.O. 
Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 
Goss Portable Ink Fountains 
Hoe Skip Slitters all C.0. 
Paper roll track and roll dollies 
We stock spare parts for most presses 
We do press rebuildin 
We do machinery moving and erecting 

Northeast Industries, Inc 

(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 
5-Unit Harris V-25, 
JF-4 Folder Avail. 
seen running 
6-Unit V-15A Jf-7 Folder 
4-Unit Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 
Folder 
4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
/2, 1/4 D.P. 





November, can be 


1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units compietely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


hes a _ 
Sanford, FL 3277 
(407) 321- 3508. Fax (407) '330- 7556 


W & H FLEXO 
WILL CONSIDER ALL OFFERS 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16” 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492-6217 


SCANNING EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE: Limited — of Muirhead 
K660/661 High Speed Facsimile Scan- 
ners and Recorders. Used by newspap- 
ers throughout the world as one of the 
most reliable systems for reproducing 
high quality newspaper size negatives, 
these systems are completely recondi- 
tioned. Complete refurbishing services 
are also available. Contact: 
Carl Wolff 
Dow Jones & a Inc. 
PO Box 300 


Princeton, NJ 08543- 5203 
Telephone (609) 520-5008 
Fax (609) 520-5203 


WANTED TO BUY 


NAPP Processing Equipment, Newstar 

Manual! or Twinstar Washer with Comet 

pose plus 2 Newsprinter || Exposure 
nits. 














(914)353-1122 
Fax (914)353-1086 
79 Main Street 
Nyack, New York 10960 





WANTED URGENTLY 


Community, Urbanite, Metro offset presses. 
Immediate cash decision. 


ALSO 
Brand new 1988. Goss Auto-Pasters. Imme- 
diately available. Turnkey Quotation 
Installed and commissioned. 


Printing Press Services Inc. 


U.S.A. AUSTRALIA 
(216) 441-1730 08 356 7883 
Fax (216) 883-8724 FAX 08 353 5493 


ENGLAND 
0772-797050 








FAX 0772-717611 











SC FOLDER - 1981, 22 3/4”. Very good 
condition. 60 HP. Motor dud c —- 
BELL CAMP INCORP 
(201) 492-8877 





Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 








HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Broadcast Journalism - Position to 
teach courses in broadcast journalism 
sequence and advise campus FM radio 
station. Master's required, PhD 
preferred, in addition to teaching and 
professional experience. Application 
review will begin July 1. Send resume, 
letters, transcripts to Tom Whitehead, 
Journalism Coordinator, Northwestern 
State University, Natchitoches, LA 
71497. EOE/AA. 











JOURNALISM/MASS COMMUNICA- 
TION POSITION: The University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock Department of 
Journalism seeks a faculty member with 
the expertise and ability to teach skills 
courses in print or broadcast journalism 
and graduate courses. The position 
requires a doctorate or law degree with 
appropriate professional experience or a 
master’s degree with extensive profes- 
sional experience. This is a tenure-track 
position at the assistant or associate 
professor level.starting in August 1990, 
but the department also will consider 
applications from individuals seeking a 
non-renewable nine-month appoint- 
ment at the instructor or assistant 
professor level. The department has 
ACE!MC accreditation and is located in 
the state’s media center. Send resume 
and three names of reference to Search 
Committee Chair, Department of Jour- 
nalism, UALR, 2801 South University 
Avenue, Little Rock, AR 72204. The 
application review process will start 
immediately and continue until the 
position is filled. 


Applications will be subject to inspec- 
tion under the Arkansas Freedom of 
Information Act. 


The University of Arkansas at Little 
Rock is an affirmative action, equal 
opportunity employer and actively seeks 
the candidacy of minorities and women. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
PUBLISHER 





Excellent opportunity to join a progres- 
sive southeast-based group as publisher 
of a small daily in Zone 4. Proven 
publishing skills will be important for 
this exceptional opportunity. Compen- 
sation package worth up to $50,000 
annually wih normal fringe benefits. 
Position is now open. Write Box 4740, 
Editor & Publisher, giving complete 
details. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 23, 1990 





Use this handy order form to order: 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1989) 
1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 
Please send me: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 
Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 
|] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (| Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper miiaains 
_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy (_) Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada 


eS ee ee | 
CORIINGRN 
Nature of Business 


UOT a ag Pe oe SL ees: 


a a 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 











HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 





CONTROLLER 

Great Chicago north side neighborhood, 
down the street from Lake Michigan and 
Wrigley Field. Newspaper printer with 
brand new plant and equipment needs 
your strong analytical skills, thorough 
PC knowledge, tight cost contro! abili- 
ties. Salary and benefits to fit your 
needs and accomplishments. Account- 
ing or finance degree required; previous 
central plant or commercial web experi- 
ence helpful. Eventual opportunity for 
growth to group CFO encompassing TV 
and other investments. Let's talk! But 
write first (no calls): Fred Eychaner, 
NewsWeb Corp., 1645 W. Fullerton, 
Chicago, IL 60614. EOE/MFH. 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 


26,000 daily in Mountain West needs 
strong financial/business manager to 
head the paper’s growth into the ‘90's. 
Strong systems background, planning 
and budgeting skills and an ability to 
provide information in a timely manner 
a must. 





PRIORITIES: Assist in developing new 
advertising MIS and preparing planning 
and budgeting systems. 


REQUIREMENTS: College degree in 
accounting or financial management or 
comparable. MBA or CPA preferred. At 
least 5 years experience planning. 
Strong personality with willingness to 
innovate. Will be one of 3 principle 
managers of the paper. 


ENVIRONMENT: Idaho Falls, Idaho will 
have a population of 50,000 in 1990 
Census. Located in Northern Rockies at 
4,750 feet in the irrigated Snake River 
Plains. Grand Teton National Park 1 
hour east, Yellowstone 1.5 hours north- 
east. The Post Register’s huge service 
area stretches into both parks and 160 
miles northwest into the Salmon River. 
Beautiful area - low crime, low cost of 
living and rates as one of America’s best 
small towns! 


Come join Idaho's best newspaper and 
help us grow even more! 


Resume by mail only, please. 
Attn: Jerry Brady 
Post Register 
PO Box 1800 
Idaho Falls, |daho 83403 


MAKE UP PERSON 





If you are looking for a challenge with 
ample opportunity for reward, we have 
the position for you. We are located in 
one of the fastest growing metropolitan 
areas in California. 


The individual we are looking for must 
be experienced in the layout of the 
newspaper; dummying pages for adver- 
tising and editorial sections; communi- 
cates well and works closely with 
departments throughout the newspap- 
er. The candidate will join our two- 
person make-up desk and should be 
able to layout the newspaper at a fast 
pace. You must possess strong commu- 
nication skills; ten-key skills, 
-newspaper/graphics and computer 
experience. Must be able to work well 
under deadlines and pressures; good 
with numbers; fast, accurate, creative 
and well organized. We provide excel- 
lent salary and benefit package and are 
part of a highly respected newspaper 
group. Interested applicants should 
send resume and salary requirements 
to: 

THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
Division of McClatchy Newspapers 
Personnel Department 
PO Box 15779 
Sacramento, CA 95852 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES 
needed. Come sell with America’s 
number one advertising sales team. 
Contact Earl Rush at the Orange County 
Register (714) 953-4982. 





CAREER GOING NOWHERE? 
Open your own ad company represent- 
ing our publication or join ours in Flori- 
da as working partner. Minimum invest- 
ment $30,000. Call Dale (407) 
738-1597. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 





In Zone 3, the working conditions are 
great, (not quite as fast a pace as other 
towns) the challenge is interesting for 
the Ad Director of this six-day (Sunday 
through Friday) daily. 


Present Ad Director is retiring. New 
Director must supervise staff of four; 
call on a few accounts, act as a member 
of the internal newspaper executive 
committee, and develop promotions. 
Applicants should be familiar with TMC 
products and be ready to develop sales 
presentations. 


Excellent benefits, salary and commis- 
sion. Send resumes to: Box 4724, 
Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


The Oroville Mercury-Register, a 9,000 
M-F & Sat. plus 9,300 TMC, located in 
northern California, has an opening for 
an assertive, creative leader with proven 
newspaper advertising success. You'll 
manage a staff of eight, plan successful 
promotions, become a leader in our) 
community, and become a player on a 
new and progressive management team. 
$30K plus bonus and benefits package. 
Contact Margaret Wade, (916) 
533-3131, or mail resume to: Oroville 
Mercury-Register, PO Box 651, Orovil- 
le, CA 95965. 





Advertising Director 

50,000 AM, Zone 2, Independent 
Northeastern Pennsylvania near Pocono 
Mountains. Two hours from Philadel- 
phia and New York City. 

Take everything you have learned 
about newspaper advertising sales and 
management and share your talents 
with a newspaper that enjoys the 
community support - despite the tire- 
less efforts of our competitor! 

If you are experienced in utilizing 
research for preparation of sales mater- 
ial, can motivate sales personnel as an 
experienced advertising director and 
have a proven record in major account 
development, and thrive on competition 
then we would like to discuss an exciting 
career growth move. . . 

We are a top 50 DMA with an excel- 
lent lifestyle. Reports to the Publisher. 

Send cover letter, resume with 
salary history to: 

Box 4737, Editor & Publisher 

All replys will be confidential. 








CLASSIFIED MANAGER 


60,000 circulation and growing daily/ 
weekly newspaper group seeks creative, 
manager to develop a 1990's classified 
strategy for three newspapers. Previous 
classified experience in competitive; 
market a plus. Opportunity in explosive 
market. Tribune Co. benefits. Send 
resume to: Times Advocate, 207 E. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Escondido, CA 
92025. Attn: ~— pe 





CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Hands-on manager to oversee small 
Classified department while handling 
existing and developing new accounts. 
Chance for person with planning and - 
organizational skills to gain manage- 
ment experience. If you are a career | 
minded professional who welcomes 
challenge, send cover letter and resume 
to Karen Scroggs, The Daily Iberian, PO 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Established ————- newspapers in 
one of Long Island’s finest residential 
areas, circulation 150,000 and grow- 
ing, seek a progressive CAM to expand 
our department. Must be excellent 
recruiter/trainer with promotional skills 
necessary to build on our record of rapid 
_ in a highly competitive market. 

xcellent compensation. Send resume, 
salary history to: C. Richner, Richner 
Publications, 379 Central Ave., 
Lawrence, NY 11559. 


CLASSIFIED ADV. MGR. 





Rockingham County Newspapers, a 
group of 5 weekly and twice-weekly 
community newspapers in Southeastern 
N.H., seeks a CAM to join our sales 
management team. A great opportunity 
for a strong number two who wants to 
move up. 


We’re looking for someone who can help 
us grow in a competitive market and 
who can train our inside staff of four to 
become expert telemarketers. A mini- 
mum of three years selling experience 
required and front end knowledge help- 
ful. Candidate will be responsible for 
development of sales presentations and 
promotions to auto dealers and recruit- 
ment agencies. 


Competitive salary, benefits package 
ny: bonus plan - all in the seacoast of 
.H. 


Submit resume and salary history to: 


Brad A. Lipe 
Advertising Director 
Rockingham a Newspapers 
PO Box 250 
Exeter, NH 03833 


SALES DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 





Daily newspaper in Zone 1 has opening 
for a sales development manager. Posi- 
tion designed to assist three ad mana- 
gers in sales training, special selling, 
sales development. Reports to ad direc- 
tor. Areas: oversee cold callers; develop 
and implement sales training; develop 
new special selling plans including 
special sections or pages; coordinate 
development and implementation of 
news products, weekly, daily, TMC, 
etc.; strong involvement with vendor 
programs to increase co-op dollars; 
assist in sales training for use of color 
with new flexo presses and coordinate 
telemarketing. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Box 4736, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 
Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 





F—CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 


If you are looking for a challenge with ample opportunity for reward, 
we have the position for you. We are located in a midsize market in 
Zone 5. The individual we are looking for must be experienced in all 
areas of circulation with an emphasis on labor relations. Must have a 
college degree and several years’ experience as a Circulation Director 
or in a number two position or equivalent for a medium size or larger 
newspaper. You must possess strategic planning skills combined 
with a strong commitment to sales and marketing. Must be able to 
motivate and develop subordinates. We provide excellent salary and 
benefits and are part of a major, highly respected newspaper group. 
We are an equal opportunity employer. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING SALES 


Put your years of proven sales experi- 
ence to work on the retail advertising 
sales staff in Pennsylvania’s capital 
market. 


This is an opportunity for a professional 
salesperson with a great track record, 
strong communications skills and a 
desire to build new accounts and 
service existing ones to grow with Centr- 
al Pennsylvania's leading information 
source. 


We offer salary, plus commission, along 
with car allowance and an excellent 
health care package that is above indus- 
try standards. EOE. 


Please send cover letter and your 
resume to: 


Personnel Department 
Attention: Brenda Goodwin 
The Patriot-News Co. 
PO Box 2265 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
(A Newhouse newspaper) 








Send resume and salary requirements to: 


Box 4675, Editor & Publisher 


I feel the responsibility of 
the occasion. Responsibil- 
ity is proportionate to 
Opportunity. 

Woodrow Wilson 


CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 








For 45,000 size seven-day AM news-’ 
paper in the competitive Allentown/ 
Bethlehem/Easton, PA market. Respon- 
sible for motivating, training, and 
supervising large circulation depart- 
ment. Ideal candidate would be the 
number two person in a metro circula- 
tion department or manager at a 
20,000 to 30,000 circulation news- 
paper with proven track record. High 
energy, positive attitude, ability to work 
with details and good people skills 
essential. Compensation package 
includes good salary and benefits. Send 
cover letter and resume with salary 
history and requirements to: Edward E. 
Howard, Director of Sales & Marketing, 
The Express, PO Box 391, Easton, PA 
18042. Phone (215) 258-7171. 


Metro Daily in Zone 4 has 2 middle 
management positions open. We're 
looking for circulators with common 
sense and the ability to get things done. 
Positions report to the circulation direc- 
tor. Send resume and cover letter telling 
us why you should be considered. 
Excellent salary and bonus plan, bene- 
fits and future for the right people. 
Send replies to Box 4738, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION DIRECTOR | 
Expanding group of suburban weeklies 
(150,000 circ.) in one of Long Island's 
finest communities offers career oppor- 
tunity to experienced pro with direct 
marketing, fulfillment and promotion 
background. Must have some telemark- 
eting experience, magazine background 
a plus. Our circulation is 100% mail 
and single copy. Home delivery experi- 
ence with carriers or crews is not relev- 
ant. Send resume, salary history to: 
Publisher, 2170 Broadway, Suite 
2190, New York, NY 10024. 

FIELD SALES MANAGER 





Hands-on manager needed at the third 
largest daily in Illinois to increase news- 
paper circulation through our door-to- 
door sales force. You will be responsible 
for hiring, supervising and training 
contractors out in the field. Create 
incentive promotion to insure contractor 
interests and guarantee consistent 
production. Sales and supervisory 
experience a must. Work Monday-Friday 
Noon to 9 PM. Excellent salary and 
benefits package. Fax resume with 
salary requirements to (708) 
818-9187, Attention Human Resour- 
ces, or mail to Daily Herald, Attention: 
Employment Recruiter, PO Box 280, 
Arlington dene - pega 





Self-starting district manager needed in 
beautiful Sunbelt city. Must be exper- 
ienced with adult delivery both AM and 
PM and have college degree. Excellent 
potential for advancement. Low 20's 
plus bonus plus exceptional benefits. 
Submit resume and salary history to 
Personnel Manager, Mobile Press 
P~ ister, PO Box 2488, Mobile, AL 


ZONE MANAGER 


Perfect opportunity for District Sales 
Manager or similarly positioned person 
at smaller paper to join an aggressive 
staff. Good location, excellent fringe 
benefits with major company. Should 
have supervisory experience, excellent 
working knowledge of circulation and 
not be afraid to make decisions. Indivi- 
dual needs to be well organized and be 
able to deal with people. Box 4717, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Zone Manager wanted. Good opportuni- 
ty for advancement into management 
with a progressive, growing company in 
the Bay Area. Must be well organized, 
have supervisory experience, a working 
knowledge of circulation, and able to 
deal professionally with people. Con- 
tact Donna Perry, West County Times, 
Pinole, CA 94564, (415) 262-2780. 


Take a GIANT step... 
Place a Positions Wanted ad 
in E&P. Write: 

E&P Classified Advertising 
11 West 19th St. 

New York, NY 10011 











DATA PROCESSING 


_ SYSTEMS MANAGER 
Experience required. Both hardware 
and software. Triple |, Compugraphic, 
Mcintosh, ECRM, Royal Zenith Scan- 
ner. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 4718, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 








STORE SALES MANAGER 


A unique opportunity exists for an 
expei enced sales person with supervis- 
ory background to work for the third 
largest daily in Illinois. Qualified candi- 
dates will be responsible for setup and 
development of cooperative programs 
with store managers to promote the 
Daily Herald. Strong supervisory skills 
necessary as you hire and train sales 
contractors and create incentive prog- 
rams. Minimum two years experience. 
Excellent salary/commission and bene- 
fits package. Fax resumes to (708) 
818-9187, Attention Human Resour- 
ces, or mail to Daily Herald, attention: 
Employment Recruiter, PO Box 280, 
Arlington — 





_ASSISTANT CITY EDITORS 
Looking for two assistant city editors 
who aren't afraid to question reporters 
and who are capable of rewriting to 
improve copy. City desk experience 
preferred, but will consider copy editors 
or veteran reporters who are ready to 
make the move. Good chance for 
advancement in fast-paced news area 
10 miles from NYC. Send cover letter 
and resume to Jeff Webb, Managin 
Editor, The North Jersey Herald 
News, 988 Main Ave., Passaic, NJ 
07055. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR for an award- 
winning 22,000 New England daily. 
Strong word and people skills a must. 
Experience preferred. Send resume to 
Box 4731, Editor & Publisher. 











PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

The News and Observer is seeking a degreed individual 
with proven experience in the maintenance of business 
applications software. We are moving from an HP3000 
series 70 to series 960 and invite you to contact us if 
you have 2-3 years HP3000 programming experience 
using COBOL and IMAGE and enjoy the testing and 
installation of new software releases, troubleshooting 
and user support. Powerhouse or Collier-Jackson finan- 
cial software experience is highly desirable. 


Qualified candidates should send resume including 


salary history to: 


Personnel Department 
The News and Observer 
PO Box 191 


Raleigh, NC 27602 








ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 


A new position to sustain the expansion 
plans of Gateway Press, Inc., publishers 
of a combination of 17 broadsheet and 
tabloid newspapers in suburban Pitts- 
burgh. All are CAC audited. Editorial 
staff numbers 37. 


An experienced editorial professional is 
required to join the senior management 
staff to assist the present managing 
editor and deputize in her absence. It is 
anticipated that the successful candi- 
date will directly supervise 50% of the 
staff and newspaper products. A strong 
background in design, layout and 
graphics using full color press facilities, 
copy editing skills with good organizing 
ability and social skills are the major 
qualities needed for this position. 


The company has good salary and bene- 
fit schemes and is part of an interna- 
tional publishing organization with five 
U.S. businesses. Resume and salary 
history to Ms. Alice Tovey, Gateway 
Press, Inc., 330 Plum Industrial Court, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15239. 


The Pittsburgh region offers excellent 
low cost living in a semi-rural 
environment. 


BUSINESS REPORTER, COPY EDITOR 
We need an aggressive reporter for our 
business beat. This person should be 
comfortable covering large Fortune 500 
corporations as well as the smaller 
“mom and pop” shops in a historic 
downtown district. 

We are a 17,000 daily, 20,000 Sunday 
located in the central upstate New York 
city of Corning. The city is home to 
Corning Incorporated, Dresser-Rand Co. 
and several branches of large corpora- 
tions. The area also boasts an active 
local business community that features 
large retail outlets and small specialty 
shops and light industry. 

The copy editing candidate will join our 
three-person universal desk. This 
person should be able to spot grammati- 
cal errors, have a flair for modular 
layout and have the ability to produce 
pages at a fast pace. Sun and Macin- 
tosh experience helpful. 

Please send resume and clips to The 
Leader, 34 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
NY 14870 or call (607) 936-4651. Ask 
for Mark Sweetwood, Managing Editor 
or Kevin Polzin, News Editor. 


BUSINESS WRITER 


We're a 53,000 circulation Gannett 
paper and we're looking for a consumer 
reporter to join our five person business 
staff. No business writing experience 
required, but you must have at least 3 
years of reporting experience. You'd 
spend most of your time writing 
consumer news but would also be 
responsible for coverage of the 
financial-services industry and some 
general business assignments. This 7 
day paper serves a highly competitive, 
suburban market one hour from New 
York City. Send resume and ciips to 
Carol Hunter, eee Gen Courier 
News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewater, NJ 
08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


Cable TV Industry Correspondent 
wanted for two-person bureau in New 
York City. Looking for a real pro who is 
willing to do some traveling and can 
cover everything from programming to 
technology. Resume, clips, salary 
history and references to: Nina Bond- 
arook, Editor, CABLE TV BUSINESS, 
6300 S. Syracuse Way, Suite 650, 
Englewood, CO 80111. 











CITY EDITOR 

We need someone to fil! the No. 2 posi- 
tion in our newsroom. Must have 3-5 
years experience as reporter or desk 
editor. Ability to manage young repor- 
ters and news judgment a must. We’re a 
top-notch small Texas daily that has 
won more lst-place APME awards than 
any of our competitors in recent years. 
Send resume and clips to Editor, Pales- 
tine Herald-Press, PO Box 379, Pales- 
tine, Texas 75802. 








COPY EDITOR for Golfweek, America's 
golf newspaper, headquartered in Wint- 
er Haven Florida. Tight editing, sharp 
heads, golf knowledge required. 
Resume and salary requirements to 
Charles Stine, PO Box 1458, Winter 
Haven, FL 33882. 


CITY EDITOR: An opportunity to live 
and work in one of the world’s most 
exciting places. Pacific Stars and 
Stripes in Tokyo needs an experienced 
city editor, metro editor or similar news- 
paper pro to coordinate our regional 
reporting staff in the Far East and help 
us develop first-rate news coverage. 
Base salary of $35,825 per year, plus 
cost-of-living and housing allowances in 
the Tokyo area. Benefits include access 
to military shopping, medical and recre- 
ation facilities as well as free family 
travel privileges around the Pacific. 
Fine schools are available. Apply by 
sending Department of the Army Form 
3433, available at U.S. government 
offices, or write to us for one. If you 
claim veteran’s preference, include DD 
Form 214. All application materials 
must be received by 30 July 1990. 
Contact: Civilian Personnel Manager, 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, APO San 
Francisco, CA 96503-0110. 


COPY EDITOR 





The Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel is 
looking for a creative, energetic copy 
editor for its universal Features Desk. 
Applicants should have a minimum of 
two years’ experience as a copy editor 
doing a mixture of editing, headline 
writing and layout. Applicants must 
have some background in features and 
entertainment materia! and experience 
working under daily deadline pressure. 
Please send resumes and layout/ 
editing/headline samples to Heather 
Lajewski, News/Sun Sentinel, 101 N. 
New River Drive, Fort Lauderdale, FL 
33302. 


COPY EDITOR PLUS 





We’re looking for a well rounded editor 
who can perform any editing or layout 
task on the news desk. Must have at 
least two years on the desk of a profes- 
sional daily, more would be better. 
Overnight shift for 5:15 AM press start. 
Opportunity for advancement. This 
seven day Gannett newspaper serves an 
exciting highly competitive, suburban 
market one hour from New York City. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Laura 
Harrigan, Assistant os Editor, 
Courier News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewa- 
ter, NJ 08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 





COPY EDITORS 


Gannett newspapers in Upstate New 
York has two openings on night desk. 
Good news judgment and strong 
language and headline skills essential. 
Layout a plus. Experience preferred. 
Send resume and tearsheets to Charles 
Nutt, Editor, Star-Gazette, 201 Bald- 
win St., Elmira, NY 14902. For more 
information call (800) 836-8970. 


COPY EDITOR 





Afternoon daily with circulation of 
28,000 on Ohio-Pennsylvania border is 
seeking a copy editor with layout skills. 
Regional candidates with daily news- 
paper experience preferred. Please 
send resume to James A. Raykie Jr, c/o 
The Herald, Box 51, Sharon, PA 
16146, by July 14. 








Fax your ad 
to E&P! 
(212) 929-1259 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Rox number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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EDITOR 


We are looking for an experienced editor 
to direct a staff of reporters covering 
hard news on real estate. Applicants 
must have experience directing repor- 
ters covering real estate, financial 
issues or government. They must know 
what it takes to cover hard news. City 
editor or similar experience with real 
estate or financial publications would 
be ideal. We are a publisher of real 
estate related magazines and newslet- 
ters. Send resume, clips to: 


Personnel Dept. E 
Real Estate Week, Inc. 
Box 1150 
Novato, CA 94948 


EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
Immediate opening for editorial director 
for two fast-growing, national, 
editorially-oriented, monthly automo- 
tive magazines--Chevy/Corvette Buyer's 
Guide and Ford Buyer’s Guide. We are 
looking for that talented automotive 
journalist with a passion for and basic 
knowledge of classic cars (1950s 
models to present), excellent writing 
and editing skills, ability to recruit and 
manage a quality free-lance staff and a 
successful track record in newspaper 
and/or magazine journalism. Send cover 
letter, salary history, resume and clips 
to: Scott Christensen; Publisher; Land- 
mark National Publications; 101 W. 
Monroe St.; Suite 210; Bloomington, IL 
61701. 


EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 








Midwest, mid-sized daily seeks editor to 
lead editorial page staff. Must be good 


| writer. Box 4726, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


We're a 7-day 53,000 circulation 
Gannett paper and we’re looking for an 
experienced editor to oversee our opin- 
ion pages: minimum of an open page 
daily and two pages Sunday. You’d take 
the lead role in shaping opinions for the 
paper. You’d also supervise one full- 
time writer and would be expected to 
write editorials yourself, edit letters and 
columns and layout pages. We encour- 
age lots of local contributions and want 
someone to dig into local issues. In 
philosophy we're open minded, but 
tend to be left of center. It’s an exciting, 
highly competitive, suburban market 
one hour from New York City. Send 
resume and a selection of editorials to 
Carol Hunter, Managing Editor, Courier 
News, PO Box 6600, Bridgewater, NJ 
08807. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
We need an aggressive journalist who is 
willing to apply extensive reporting to 
local issues and in-depth projects. Clips 
and resume to: John Fried, Editorial 
Pages Editor, Press-Telegram, 604 
Pine Ave., Long Beach, CA 90844. 


ENVIRONMENTAL REPORTER 
The Las Vegas Review-Journal, a 
135,000 newspaper in the nation’s 
fastest growing city, is seeking reporter 
applicants with experience in covering 
the environment. Knowledge of the 
nuclear power or nuclear weapons 
industries would be helpful. The 
successful candidate will be able to 
explain the relevance of complicated 
topics to our readers. Send resume and 
writing samples to Charles Zobell, Cit 
Editor, Las Vegas Review-Journal, P 
Box 70, Las Vegas, Nevada 89125. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 








Experienced editorial writer who can 
comment with insight and wit on 
national, regional and 'ocal issues. 
We're seeking someone with a common 
sense approach -- ideologues need not 
apply. Responsibilities also include 
layout, copy editing, and participation 
on editorial board. We're a 60,000 a.m. 
35 miles west of Manhattan. Send 
letter and resume including salary 
requirements, writing and layout 
samples to Bill Donnellon, Editor, Daily 
Record, PO Box 217, Parsippany, NJ 
07054. 


FEATURES WRITER 





Knock my socks off, please! If you’ve 
got clips to prove you’re a dynamite 
reporter and writer - and ideas to match 
- you may be the right person to anchor 
our newspaper’s fast-paced lifestyle 
department. You should be able to 
handle in-depth projects and quick 
features on trends, local people, food, 
fashion, community issues and the arts. 
Stylish writing, and ability to generate 
ideas and follow them through a must. 
Newspaper or magazine experience with 
emphasis on features preferred. Open- 
ing is at 60,000-circulation daily in 
New York/New Jersey metro area. Send 
resume and clips to Box 4683, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Freelance Journalists 





Washington, D.C., publisher seeks free- 
lance reporters to cover business, tax, 
environment and safety and labor news 
in Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Ohio. Please send resume and clips to 
Larry Evans, The Bureau of National 
Affairs Inc., 1231 25th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 





EDITOR POSITION 


Successful candidate will be responsi- 
ble for managing the News, Reviews 
and Testing departments for weekly 
personal computer publication includ- 
ing budgetary responsibility. Must have 
proven newsroom management track 
record, several years of news experi- 
ence, as well as knowledge and interest 
in personal computers. Competitive 
salary and comprehensive benefits. 
Send resume to Human Resources, 
InfoWorld, 1060 Marsh Rd., Menlo 
Park, CA 94025. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Like to get your teeth into community 
issues? New position requires innova- 
tive individual to determine what's real- 
ly of concern to multi-faceted commun- 
ity and who can shape those concerns 
into hard-hitting, imaginative and 
thought provoking editorials. Thorough- 
ness, meticulous approach to language, 
ability to take a different road, familiari- 
ty with Baby Boomers, some newspaper 
experience a must. Resume and clips to 
C. Randall Murray, The News, PO Box 
580, Boca Raton, FL 33429. 








NEWSWIRE 
COPY READERS 


The Dow Jones News Service is 
looking for copy readers with a mini- 
mum of one year experience. Quali- 
fied candidates for this business 
newswire should have strong skills in 
editing, rewriting and headline writ- 
ing. Ability to work with speed and 
accuracy a must. We offer a respon- 
sible position with a prestigious 
publication. Career advancement 
opportunities, a competitive salary 
and excellent benefits. Please for- 
ward resume with salary objective 
to: 


Employees Relations Dept. 
Dow Jones & Co., Inc. 
200 Liberty Street 
New York, NY 10281 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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FINANCIAL EDITOR 


The Gazette is searching for a versatile 
financial editor with an understanding 
of big and small business, agri-business 
and consumer news. Responsible for 
directing staff to maintain timely and 
complete coverage for Eastern lowa 
readers, and planning daily and Sunday 
financial pages plus other financial 
publications. 


Must be proficient in editing and long 
and short range planning. Undergradu- 
ate degree in journalism, English or 
related field. Six to eight years experi- 
ence in business reporting, writing, 
editing and layout. 


We offer a competitive salary and an 
excellent benefits package. Send 
resume with salary requirements and 
appropriate writing or editing samples 
by July 2, 1990, to Trish Thoms, The 
Gazette, 500 Third Ave. SE, Cedar 
Rapids, iA 52401. 


EOE. 





FEATURE WRITER for 42,000 AM’s 
award-winning lifestyle section. Enter- 
prising individual with flexible writing 
style. Includes some copyediting, major 
role in decisions affecting coverage, 
play. Send resume and clips to: Joan 
Bastel, Managing Editor, The !ntel- 
ligencer, PO Box 858, Doylestown, PA 
18901-058. No calls. 


If you have a super-solid, two-to-three 
year track record in business news at a 
daily or an independent, aggressive 
business publication, this may be the 
ideal spot for you. Our nationally 
known, highly respected news organiza- 
tion, based in Palm Beach County, Fla., 
puts out five lively business weeklies. 
We cover late-breaking news in the 
financial field, from bank marketing 
and advertising to credit union opera- 
tions and the thrifts bailout. It's hard 
news, nothing else, and you'll have your 
shot at investigative pieces. If you're 
not already an ace on “banking”, don’t 
worry, we'll train you. First, though, 
send us your resume, recent clips and a 
= salary range. Box 4733, Editor 
Publisher. 








Set New 


ANB Milas) Standards In 


Technical Journalism 





EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 





editorial budgets. 


date. 


a 





Here is an ideal opportunity for a seasoned editorial execu- 
tiye to assume overall management responsibility for three 
successful and rapidly growing trade publications. 


Reporting directly to the Group Publisher, you 
will be responsible for the editorial management of LAN 
TIMES (a bi-weekly), Selling Red (a monthly) and the quar- 
terly Network Technical Journal. Your primary responsibili- 
ties will be to develop the strategic direction for these 
publications and to ensure that all publication deadlines are 
met. We'll also look to you to act as our spokesperson at in- 
dustry and technical user group conferences and to present 
the publication's strategic direction to major vendors. You'll 
work closely with a talented editorial, marketing and pro- 
duction staff and have responsibility for administering all 


This highly visible career opportunity requires 
the skills of an editorial executive with 5-10 years’ manage- 
ment experience and outstanding interpersonal skills. A 
comprehensive understanding of the computer and/or net- 
working industry markets would make you the ideal candi- 


In addition to a very competitive salary, compre- 
hensive benefits (including relocation assistance) you will 
have ample room for career growth and all the recreational 
benefits of our beautiful suburban Salt Lake City location. 
Please send your resume, including salary history and re- 
quirements to: Raymond P. Capece, LAN Publishing Group, 
7050 Union Park Center, Suite 240, Midvale, Utah 84047. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


The Future Belongs To The People With The Right Information 


Hi a McGraw-Hill Inc. 











FEATURE WRITER 


We're looking for a writer who can 
produce imaginative, colorful stories for 
our award-winning Today & Entertain- 
ment section. We are a mid-sized daily 
in the best little news town in America 
located in beautiful Northern California. 
We offer excellent pay and benefits to 
the right candidate, preferably with 
more than 3 years experience. Send 
resume and work samples to Philip 
Bookman, The Stockton Record, PO 
Box 900, Stockton, CA 95201. No 
phone calls, please. 


General assignment reporter to cover 
city government and other areas for five- 
day morning daily in a growing Central 
California community of 30,000. We 
are an independant newspaper commit- 
ted to quality local coverage. Send 
letters of application and resumes to 
Box 4739, Editor & Publisher. 


HANDS ON DESIGN COORDINATOR 








Strong design skills and experience. 
Coordinate graphics, photos, and layout 
of daily and Sunday features sections. 
Minimum five years daily newspaper 
experience, minimum 2 years designing 
color section fronts. Features experi- 
ence preferred. Send resume and 
samples of work to Kevin Austin, 
Features Department, The Atlanta 
— PO Box 4689, Atlanta, GA 





LAYOUT/COPY EDITORS 

The North Jersey Herald & News, an 
aggressive 80,000 AM daily 10 miles 
from NYC, has immediate openings for 
2 layout/copy editors. Experience 
preferred, but will consider giving 
chance to talented college editors. Must 
be able to work nights and/or weekends. 
Send cover letter, resume and layout 
samples to Scott West, Assistant 
Managing Editor, The North Jersey 
Heraid & News, 988 Main Ave., Passa- 
ic, NJ 07055. 


LAYOUT EDITOR 

COPY/LAYOUT EDITORS 
The Charlotte Observer has openings for 
a metro desk layout editor and copy/ 
layout editors for zoned news sections. 
We want layout editors with word skills, 
and copy editors with design skills. We 
value energy, ambition, initiative, flexi- 
bility, creative headlines, innovative 
page design and assertive editing. If you 
consider newspaper work a calling and 
have the skills that can stand the test of 
competition, send letter of interest, 
resume, Clips and two-page autobiogra- 
phy to Sherry Chisenhall, York/Gaston 
Desk Chief, The Charlotte Observer, PO 
Box 32188, Charlotte, NC 28232. No 
phone calls. 


LIFESTYLES EDITOR * 

Person with supervisory experience to 
direct staff and oversee planning of 
lifestyle section that contains in-depth 
projects, features, trends, food, fash- 
ion, and all community doings from 
social issues to society events. Send 
resume to Executive Editor, Burle 
Pettit, Avalanche Journal, PO Box 491, 
Lubbock, TX 79408. 


OPPORTUNITY - 16,000, 7-day daily 
on Lake Michigan needs lifestyles editor 
who can write, direct a small staff, and 
design bright, attractive layouts. Also 
seeking applications from reporters and 
copy editors. Resume and work samples 
to Bob Schumacher, The News- 
Dispatch, 121 West Michigan Blvd., 
Michigan City, IN 46360. 


NEWS EDITOR - small, aggressive PM 
daily/Sunday in booming central Florida 
seeks experienced newsroom supervisor 
with flair for page design and passion 
for local news. Cover letter, resume and 
layout samples to Ronaid W. Hosie, 
Executive Editor, Sanford Herald, 300 
North French Ave., Sanford, FL 32771. 














MANAGING EDITOR needed for two 
newsletters - health care and business. 
Responsibilities include copy editing, 
writing, working with freelancers, coor- 
dinating layout, desktop publishing. 2 
years experience as a medical editor or 
writer required. Send resume and cover 
letter to Cynthia Pollock, Health & 
Sciences Communications, 25 Vree- 
land Road, Florham Park, NJ 07932. 


MANAGING EDITOR 
BUSINESS NORTH CAROLINA 
Award-winning, 9-year-old regional 
business magazine with national repu- 
tation for hard-nosed reporting and 
bright writing seeks experienced editor 
to run day-to-day operations. Send 
resume, samples and salary require- 
ments to David Kinney, 1901 Roxbor- 
- re Suite 400, Charlotte, NC 








Metropolitan Florida paper with growing 
circulation and penetration is looking 
for an innovative food writer. Applicants 
should have a strong background/ 
interest in food and nutrition, the ability 
to write compellingly about the subject, 
enjoy dealing with the public and 
making limited pubiic appearances. 
Send resume, clips and, where possi- 
ble, unedited version of stories to: Box 
4722, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR 
For Lightwave, the Journal of 
Fiberoptics. 
Lightwave is looking for a telecommuni- 
cations correspondent to be responsible 
for the publication’s news content. The 
ideal candidate will have administrative 
skills and experience writing interpre- 
tive news of the telecommunications 
industry and managing the efforts of 
staff and freelance writers who cover 
telecom, data communications and 
cable TV applications. Send resume to 
Lightwave Journal, Dept. NH, PO Box 
992, Westford, MA 01886. 











NEWS REPORTERS 
Aggressive, award-winning 80,000 AM 
daily in northern New Jersey looking for 
bright, gutsy writers who want to do it 
all. Fast-paced news area 10 miles from 
NYC. Some daily experience preferred, 
but will talk to eager rookies who have 
genuine desire and determination to 
learn. Send your best clips, resume and 
cover letter to lan Shearn, City Editor, 
The North Jersey Herald & News, 988 
Main Ave., Passaic NJ 07055. 





NIGHT CITY EDITOR - for 20,000 
circulation Knight-Ridder daily. If you 
are accurate, quick and creative in edit- 
ing and design, we want to hear from 
you. Northeastern South Dakota offers 
top quality hunting, fishing and recrea- 
tion. Send resume, work samples and 
references to Heidi Reuter, Managin; 
Editor, Aberdeen American News, P 

Box 4430, Aberdeen, SD 57402. If 
you're not sure you should apply, call 
me at 1-(800) 658-3427. Let’s talk. 





NIGHT CITY EDITOR 
Strong layout skills, news judgment and 
deadline poise required to guide the 
local news section of Central New York’s 
fast-growing a.m. through the produc- 
tion cycle. Please send resume and 
tearsheets to: John Lammers, City 
Editor, The Post-Standard, PO Box 
4818, Syracuse, NY 13221. 


PHOTO EDITOR 


The Knoxville Journal (42,000 PM) 
wants to hire a good manager for its 
young, energetic photo staff. Competi- 
tive, challenging atmosphere. Good 
pay, benefits. Send resume, work 
samples to Larry Aldridge, Managin 

Editor, PO Box 59050, Knoxvilie, T 

37921. 
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Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


We are looking for someone with at least 
two years experience. This person needs 
to be good with spot news and features 
in both black and white and color. 
Needs to be a self-starter with good 
news sense and the ability to meet 
deadlines and work with people. The 
successful candidate wiil be creative, 
enthusiastic and willing to sample life 
in the heart of Alaska. We have a photo 
staff of three. Please send resume, list 
of references and samples of your work 
to: Assistant Managing Editor, Fair- 
banks Daily News-Miner, PO Box 
70710, Fairbanks, AK 99707-0710. 


REPORTER 





Two regional reporters needed to cover 
Central Illinois for a growing 47,000 
circulation AM daily. Must be skilled in 
reporting trends, explaining issues 
succinctly and finding stories that 
aren’t obvious. Government reporters 
need not apply. Send clips, references, 
resume and a short essay on why news- 
papers don’t have to be boring to T. 
Kuhle, Herald & Review, PO Box 311, 
Decatur, IL 62525. EOE/M/F. 


REPORTER: For award-winning 
50,000-circulation weekly. Will cover 
news, sports and features. Requires BA/ 
BS in journalism, strong grammar, 
spelling and AP style. Familiarity with 
Catholic Church essential. Send letter, 
resume and at least five clips to: 
Richard A. Kiley, Managing Editor, 
Catholic Courier, 1150 Buffalo Road, 
Rochester, NY 14624. 


REPORTER 

Strong, talented, experienced reporter 
to work on news department team that 
produces weekly newspaper, monthly 
newsletters for the largest banking 
industry trade association. Covers Capi- 
tol Hill, banking issues, association 
positions. Must write quickly, accurate- 
rs with spark under deadline pressure. 

ood editing skills, journalism degree, 
newspaper experience essential.. 
Financial/business writing background 
helpful but not necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience, good 
benefits. Send resume, salary history, 3 
clips to Laura Keefe, editor, American 
Bankers Association, 1120 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
EOE, AAE. 


SENIOR COPYWRITER 











Wordsmith needed to brainstorm and 
produce newspaper promotions. Must 
demonstrate ability to deliver creative 
concepts and copy on deadline. New 
department at a family-owned, estab- 
lished, fast-growing Southern California 
company. Salary negotiable. Excellent 
benefits. Interested? Send resume with 
salary history, references and three 
work samples to: 
Fred Hebert 
Marketing Director 
The Press-Enterprise 


Box 792 
Riverside, CA 92502-0792 
SENIOR EDITOR 





National Jewish newspaper seeking 
seasoned professional with a high 
degree of craftsmanship, technical abil- 
ity, computer literacy, production know- 
ledge, and intellectual depth. Prior 
supervisory experience required. Know- 
ledge of Jewish affairs essential; know- 
ledge of Yiddish and/or Hebrew helpful. 
Send resume and cover letter to Mr. 
Seth Lipsky at Box 4735, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS WRITER NEEDED 
For small Arkansas daily. We're good 
but want to get better. $300 a week. 
Clips, resume to Box 4729, Editor & 
Publisher. 





SPORTS EDITOR: Nebraska’s fastest 
= daily (circ. 13,000) is looking 
or a sports editor to lead award-winning 
staff in coverage of university and 
regional high school sports. Strong writ- 
ing, editing, layout and organizational 
skills a must. Send resume, references 
and salary history to: Mike Konz, 
Managing Editor, Kearney Hub, PO Box 
1988, Kearney, NE 68848. 


SPORTS REPORTER 
6-day Ohio daily seeks enterprising 
reporter. Some experience desired, 
camera knowledge helpful. Resume and 
clips to George Gilbertsen, Times, 201 
East Columbus St., Kenton, OH 
43326. 








Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 

box no. you are responding to.) 





The Lake Placid News needs a talented 
writer to cover the winter sports capital 
of the World. Strong writing skills and 
photo experience a must. Duties 
include coverage of international and 
national events, local events, and high 
school; layout of pages: and some regu- 
lar news reporting. Send resume, refer- 
ences and clips to Tom Keegan, Editor, 
Lake Placid News, Box 111, Lake 
Placid, NY 12946. 





WEEKEND EDITOR 
COPY EDITOR 


Responsible Weekend and Copy Editors 
sought for desk work at 45,000-plus 
afternoon daily and Sunday. Applicants 
must be self-starting and thorough with 
strong background in spelling and 
— and some abilities in or 

ive years experience required for 
Weekend Editor position, two years for 
Copy Editor position. Send resume with 
examples of editing, headline writing 
and layout to: Ken Miller, News Editor, 
Peninsula Times Tribune, 245 Lytton 
Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301. 


A Tribune Company. 








THE NATIONAL 
LAW JOURNAL 
The nation’s largest selling 


publication for Lawyers, seeks 
the following professionals: 


LEGAL EDITOR 


Responsibilities will include assianing 
articles and editing stories by top practi- 
tioners, consultants and administrators. 
Journalism degree or experience and 
legal background required. 


STAFF REPORTER 


Self starter required, with good writing 
skills, to be responsible for both breaking 
news and magazine length feature stories 
including profiles, criminal case articles, 
litigation, major legislation and law firms. 
Law degree preferred. 


| Please send resume (sample work for 
Reporter) including salary history, in con- 
fidence, to: 
Box MB 101 EP 
360 Lexington Avenue 
12th Floor, New York, NY 10017 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





FREELANCE 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


SALES 





Daily newswire covering plastics indus- 
try needs freelancers. Prefer reporters 
working full-time in consumer press 
who want to supplement their income. 
Need 3 years experience. Resume/ 
clips: Editor, PLASPEC, 633 Third 
Ave., NYC, NY 10017. 





LIBRARY 
LIBRARY DIRECTOR 





The Dayton Daily News needs an exper- 
ienced librarian to develop a partner- 
ship with the newsroom and take us to 
the forefront of information storage and 
retrieval. Candidates should have strong 
management skills. They should know 
how to integrate Vu/Text and other elec- 
tronic databases into daily and long- 
range newsroom demands. Candidates 
should be able to teach retrieval skills 
and develop research specialists. We’re 
an Equal Oprortunity Employer. Send 
resume and ‘references to Steve Sidlo, 
ME, Dayton Daily News, 37 S. Ludlow 
St., Dayton, OH 45402. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 
DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 








We are eee for the best and we are 
willing to pay for it. A major NY publica- 
tion chain with tremendous and growing 
volume of ads/pages seeks an individual 
with experience managing and ieading a 
large production/art/composition 
department. Must possess heavy 
computer/art/production system experi- 
ence in yellow pages/newspapers/ 
directories environment. Lead the 
company and the department into the 
next generation of pagination and 
productivity! We offer an outstanding 
compensation and benefits package 
plus incentives. Send resume and 
salary history to: 


Tortami Metro Job-Box 
4202 114th Street 
Queens, NY 11368 

Attn: Carmen 


EXPERIENCED SYSTEM TECHNICIAN 





The Orange County Register has an 
opening in its System Engineering 
department for a highly motivated self 
starter. Successful candidate will be 
able to diagnose and repair system level 
problems and distinguish between soft- 
ware or hardware related problems. The 
person must be experienced in compo- 
nent level repair of an Atex front end 
series 9000 and 60/30 system. Experi- 
ence with all peripheral equipment 
such as CDC disk drives, SDT terminals, 
Tape transports, Printers and Data 
Comuunications is strongly necessary. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to: The Orange County Register, 625 N. 
Grand Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92701. 
Attention Mike Hagen, Manager 
Systems Engineering. 





PRESSMAN WANTED 


Expanding work calls for additional 
pressman for 4-unit Goss Community 
newspaper plant at Newton, Illinois. 
Press, pre-press experience required. 
Opportunity for advancement. Write to 
P.O. Box 898, Effingham, Illinois 
62401; (217) 347-5186. 





Production 

Mailroom Manager 
Zone 9, daily is seeking an experienced 
professional to head its mailroom opera- 
tions. Individual must have keen 
personnel management skills, and be 
able to lead in a fast growing environ- 
ment. A familiarity with Harris insert 
operations and computers a must. Send 
resume to Box 4726, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED SYSTEM 
SUPERVISOR/TECHNICIAN 


The Orange County Register has an 
opening in its System Engineering 
department for a Supervisor on second 
shift. The person should be highly moti- 
vated and capable of motivating people. 
Successful candidate must have prior 
supervision experience and be trained 
on an Atex front end system series 
9000 and 30/60. We currently have 11 
series 9000 racks with 240 SDT termi- 
nals and 4 series 60/30 racks with PC 
Preference for our editorial application. 
We shall be adding another 12 series 
60/30 racks to run our classified appli- 
cation which is the largest in the coun- 
try. This system will have 200 PC’s 
running PC Preference and Sun work- 
stations for pagination. 


Send resume and salary requirements 
to The Orange County Register, 625 N. 
Grand Ave., Santa Ana, CA 92701 
attention Mike Hagen, Manager 
Systems Engineering. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


The Times Record, an independent 
daily in Midcoast Maine, is seeking a 
person to oversee production. Must 
have strong background with Goss 
Community Press, Camera, Stripping, 
Platemaking, Composition, Computer 
Software and Hardware, Purchasing. 
People skills a must. 

We are a 15,000 daily, Monday through 
Friday, with a commercial printing divi- 
sion that operates 3 shifts, 24 hours a 
day, 5 days a week printing weekly 
newspapers as well as advertising 
circulars. 

We are located in Brunswick, Maine, on 
Maine’s rock bound coast and only two 
hours from the East’s best skiing. 

If you are interested in a challenging 
position and a quality of life second to 
none, contact Dan Snow, The Times 
Record, PO Box 10, Brunswick, Maine 
04011. Telephone (207) 729-3311. 





RESEARCH 





Manufacturer of ancillary printing press 
equipment is looking for an engineer 
with a minimum of an associates degree 
in mechanica! engineering with two 
years experience in the printing industry 
and experience in the installation of 
equipment. 


Computer design helpful. Please send 
resume in confidence to Box 4681, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PRE-PRESS MANAGER 

Fast growing California daily seeking a 
dynamic leader. Individual must 
possess good personnel management 
skills as well as knowledge of all facets 
of pre-press work. Color expertise and 
press knowledge a strong plus. Mail 
resume to Production Director, Daily 
News/LA, 21221 Oxnard St., Woodland 
Hills, CA 91367. 








MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


The Buffalo News is seeking an exper- 
ienced researcher with a strong market- 
ing orientation to head up its Market 
Research Department. You'll work with 
sales representatives to develop adver- 
tising presentations, oversee primary 
research projects, and initiate produc- 
tion of sales materials based on need. 
The position requires 3 to 5 years exper- 
ience in a newspaper research capacity, 
creativity, and the ability to interact 
with all departments within the news- 
paper on an as-needed basis. The ideal 
candidate would have both strong 
research and marketing skills. Send 
resume to: Warren Colville, VP/ 
Advertising Director, The Buffalo News, 
One News Plaza, PO Box 100, Buffalo, 
NY 14240 





DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


USA TODAY is seeking two self- 
motivated, goal-oriented individuals for 
a DSM position in Southern California 
(Santa Monica, Burbank-Hollywood 
areas). 

Responsibilities include training, 
supervision, and management of the 
area. Newspaper circulation experience 
| Excellent benefits. Salary 25K - 


Send resume to: 
USA TODAY 
10710 Norwalk Blvd. 
Santa Fe Springs, CA 90760 
Gary Allen 
FAX (213) 941-4292 
SALES 





Outstanding opportunity for successful 
professional with proven record in sales 
to newspapers. You'll market an excit- 
ing circulation-building concept that 
has already been selected by some of 
America’s most prestigious publica- 
tions. Send resume and salary require- 
ments in confidence to Linda Kester- 
son, Media Drop-In Productions, 331 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, CT 
06114, (203) 296-8044. 





You can’t appreciate home 
until you’ve left it, 

money till it’s spent, 

your wife till she’s joined a 
women’s club, nor Old 
Glory till you see it hanging 
on a broomstick on the 
shanty of a consul in a for- 
eign town. 

O. fenry 
































ORDER YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 
TO EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Use the convenient bind-in card in or write: 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for June 23, 1990 








POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Female journalist wants hands-on train- 
ing position in corporate management 
as assistant to publisher or general 
manager, or similar capacity. Needs 
budgeting experience. Daring, innova- 
tive, always looking for new ways to 
reach readers. Box 4715, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Need revenue? You need nationally 
known publisher Bo Smith. Quadrupled 
ad sales as GM Publishers’ Auxilliary. A 
top revenue-getter Worrell, NY Times. 
Profit, turnaround specialist. Well- 
rounded. Relocate. Also interested in 
buying paper. (703) 430-3592. Box 
2743, Reston, VA 22090. 














ADMINISTRATIVE 


President/General Manager with proven 
track record in all phases of the news- 
paper profession seeks permanent posi- 
tion with chain/independent newspap- 
er. Over 20 years as a CEO, bilingual 
(Spanish) with expertise in managing/ 
leading a multicultural staff. Prefer 
Zones 3 and 4 but would consider a 
suitable position in other Sun Belt 


areas. 
Box 4640, Editor & Publisher. 








PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Proven track record in every department 
of newspaper. Available two weeks; 
interview now. Box 4723, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Retired Army Colonel. 24 years top level 
army PR experience seeks position with 
agency or firm. Expert in crises manage- 
ment. A+ in media and communit 
relations. Box 4742, Editor 
Publisher. 








Backboneless employees 
are too ready to attribute the 
success of others to “luck.” 
Luck is usually the fruit of 
intelligent application. The 
man who is intent on mak- 
ing the most of his oppor- 
tunities is too busy to 
bother about luck. 

B.C. Forbes 





ADVERTISING 


Experienced Advertising Director with 
proven track record seeks position with 
mid-size daily. Have strong peopie 
management skills and the leadership 
qualities necessary to exceed revenue 
objectives. Commitment to staff deve- 
lopment and excellence. Bob Wilson, 
3580 French Road, Beaumont, Texas 
77703. 








CIRCULATION 


Country Circulation Job Wanted. Will 
travel. Will relocate. District manager 
experience with Kansas, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma daily newspapers. Gene 
Springer (701) 572-3119. 








| SPECIALIZE IN consulting turn- 
arounds, transitions, new revenue 
areas. Pro 21 years, daily, weekly, 
monthly publisher; National marketing 
director. Experience with 4 groups. 
LOW COST 2-3+ day plan, fitting into 
summer travel/seminars. References. 
(207) 854-7034. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 








Award-winning sportswriter who's 
covered the Final Four, Indy 500, 
Hambletonian and major-college 
basketball and football beats seeks a 
full-time position on New York - New 
Jersey - Connecticut - area sports 
department. When the new editors at 
my former paper took over, the babies 
were thrown out with the bath water, 
but 11 years experience and quality 
doesn’t lie. Call Ron at (914) 
344-3526. 


EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
Experienced editorial writer/editor with 
top news credentials seeks job putting 
out politically compatible editorial 
page. |’m a classical liberal and believe 
in maximum personal choice, minimum 
government, economic growth, stable 
social order, free trade, strong U.S. 
world presence. A clear writer (and 
thinker) and production oriented. Good 
education, economics training, busi- 
ness experience. Now well employed 
(on the East Coast) but ready for right 
move. Let’s talk. Box 4714, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Editorial writer/columnist seeks full- 
time position on paper involved with its 
readers. Some call me conservative; 
some call me liberal; most find me 
worth reading. Require Zone 2, prefer- 
ably eastern PA. This award-winner 
won't disappoint you, Box 4716, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Features editor. Strong administrator. 
Can motivate a staff, come in under 
budget, win awards. 14+ years of 
experience, including hard news, 
design, eon toe and entertain- 
ment. Box 4728, Editor & Publisher. 








PHYSICIAN with 15+ years experience 
as medical editor and writer. Former 
health official with practice in private 
and community medicine. Also MPH 
degree (Harvard) and certified by 
Boards of Preventive Medicine and 
Pediatrics. Seeks full-time, part-time, 
or free-lance work in New York Metropo- 
litan area. Reply Box 4725, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Knowledgeable sports writer looking for 
a berth in the daily starting rotation. 
Prep to Pros. Call John Reid at (707) 
224-8195. 


REPORTER with wire-service 
experience seeks job on mid-size daily. 
Excellent writer. Energetic, versatile. 
Call Paul at (518) 785-3192. 


SPORTS -- 15-year pro beat writer/ 
columnist from major market seeks new 
challenge. If you have a prime position 
requiring a versatile, insightful profes- 
sional call (609) 983-3890. 











Avoid letting temper block 
progress - keep cool. 
William Feather 





Talented, indefatigable features/ 
entertainment reporter with strong 
newspaper/magazine experience cover- 
ing the arts seeks writing position at 
New York area magazine, newspaper, 
wire service or bureau. Call (212) 
677-7421. 


TOP-NOTCH EDITOR AND PR 
SPECIALIST seeks challenging position 
in NJ/NY area. 15 years experience as 
editor and manager of demanding 
award-winning weekly. Box 4655, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Travel Writer. PR and daily news experi- 
ence. Well traveled, hard working, 
writer and photographer. 
John Grant 
PO Box 339001, #513 
San Francisco, CA 94133 


VETERAN NEWSMAN (25yrs +) offers 
award-winning reporting/writing skills, 
diverse experience (war to Wall St.), 
bankable news sense, passion for truth 
and inspirational leadership to weekly/ 
small daily. Can mold novice staff into 
first rate news machine. A news-mind is 
a terrible thing to waste. Reply Box 
4730, Editor & Publisher. 








COPYWRITER. Circulation/ad sales 
soar! Satisfaction guaranteed. Afford- 
able. 301/942-4479. 


HOME EDITORS, PLEASE READ 


Nationally known trade, magazine 
columnist (floor care, repair) wants to 
reach your readers. Well published 
craftsman knows his stuff. Will send 
clips to prove fame. Weekly, monthly? 
Call Norman, (212) 986-1274. 








It is the studying that you 
do after your school days 
that really counts. Other- 
wise, you know only that 
which everyone else 
knows. 

Henry L. Doherty 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


Still photographer with 7 years of exper- 
ience at a weekly seeks a staff position 
on a larger paper or magazine. Zone is 
unimportant. Box 4678, Editor & 
Publisher. 








PRODUCTION/TECH 
OPERATIONS/PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR 
Excellent all around newspaper know- 
ledge with top skills in people manage- 
ment, team working and technical 
areas. I’m looking for an opportunity to 


contribute my skills not just a job. Box 
4720, Editor & Publisher. 





PRESS FOREMAN 
Experience in all phases of offset news- 
paper production. (Goss Single/Double 
Width presses). Places strong emphasis 
on preventative press maintenance, 
improve reproduction print quality, 
newsprint waste reduction, and highl 
cost conscious. Box 4712, Editor 
Publisher. 








Classified Advertisers: If you don’t see a category that 
fits your needs, please call us at (212) 675-4380. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location 
without specific identification 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Daryl R. Gibson 
with John S. Ghoidston 
and William C. Porter 


I am about to share something 
with you that will likely make you 
wince at the thought of it all. 

It is a strange idea that gets better 
every time I think of it. I suppose I 
would be better off to stop thinking of 
it but, over the four years or so since 
I first started dealing with the idea, it 
has taken on a life of its own. 

Therefore, here goes nothing. My 
dream becomes your nightmare. 

It should have become frag- 
mented. As the much-predicted 
‘**Global Village’ takes hold, groups 
have tended to react to attempts at 
worldwide homogenization by em- 
phasizing their differences. Individu- 
als who once would have been con- 
sidered outcast by society are now 
‘tallowed”’ to be individuals. 

As a result, the marketplace has 
tended to focus on that individual 
split, and with great results. Look at 
the magazine industry. Once upon a 
time, there was the great magazine 
Life. It attempted to be all things to all 
people. Now, although Life has been 
resurrected, it does not have the 
impact that it once had. 

However, where Life and Look 
once stood, we have got a myriad of 
special-interest magazines, all mar- 
keting to their own little niche. If you 





(Gibson, Gholdston and Porter are 
on the faculty of Brigham Young 
University.) 
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Get your copy of 





- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 
|. _ Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia | 
l YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one | 
= year - 26 issues. | enclose my 
| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 
| Name: 


| Address: 




















are interested in business, there is 
Business Week. Communications? 
Communications Week’ Travel? 
There is Travel and Leisure. Out- 
doors? Western Outdoors. Ecology? 
Sierra. The list goes on and on. Pick 
up a copy of Writer’s Digest and take 
a look. There is a magazine catering 
to every niche, from the computer 
game-playing techie to the laid-back 
Northern Californian. 


We all have heard the prophecies 
of the self-denoted ‘‘futurists,’’ who 
tell of a nation connected by cable tv 
wires, who get their news over a 
‘*personal printer’’ in their home, and 
who get only the news they want. 
Hardly any newspaper executive who 
heard that story did not shudder a 
little at the thought of it. First off, he or 
she probably cringed because of the 





Is Demographic Zoning the next breakthrough? 


What is a newspaper executive to 
do? 

Innovate. 

We have already seen a start in fax 
news delivery services but, as of now, 
the costs are still somewhat high. I 
am not interested in that. I am inter- 
ested in a different approach to deliv- 
ering to the consumer the news he or 
she wants and, in the process, deliv- 
ering a modified version of our tradi- 
tional product. 

In the last few years that my 
colleagues John Gholdston and Bill 
Porter and I have talked about it, we 
have given it the name ‘‘demo- 
graphic zoning,” which I will call 
“DZ” for short. 

Think about it. What are our chief 
assets? Well, the accountant in you is 
likely to list your building, your press, 





For years we have believed in the “banquet” 
style of delivery. Give them all you can, in the right 
mix, and let them pick and choose. What | am 
suggesting is a slightly different approach. 





thought of people getting nothing but 
the news they wanted. 


Obviously, a society that can tailor- 
make its news, and has the possibility 
of receiving only the news it wants to 
read, is a problem to an industry that 
prides itself on delivering not only the 
news that the public wants to read but 
the news that it should read, as well. 
A magical black box that edits out 
everything but what little it has been 
told to read would limit our society’s 
effectiveness to respond to threat or 
change because there will be a num- 
ber of people in any group that will 
want to read — or hear or see — just 
the nice things, just the surface, just 
the status quo. 


Well, so far the futurists have been 
wrong. There have not been any little 
black boxes in most households. Of 
course, there are always fax ma- 
chines. Household fax machines? 
They are already down to under 
$400. It is just a matter of time until 
someone starts the delivery service. 


How about selective news deliv- 
ery? itis here too. New services allow 
you to access, via the phone or 
computer, just the amount of informa- 
tion that interests you. 





your trucks, but this is not really much 
of a set of assets. I am talking about 
four assets that will not show up on 
your balance sheet: your readers; your 
name; your staff, and, most of all, your 
information. Without these “hidden 
assets,” your building press and trucks 
will not be assets for long. 

The news we put into our newspa- 
pers is the lifeblood that makes the 
newspaper run. It is our chief asset. It 
is the one thing that gives us credibil- 
ity. 

Yet, we throw tons of it away. The 
process of putting together a newspa- 
per, which the academics have neatly 
labeled the ‘‘gatekeeping’’ process, 
means that we assign priorities to 
what news gets in the paper, depend- 
ing on the ‘‘newshole,’’ the desired 
**mix,’’ and what we think our readers 
want. 

However, the explosion of maga- 
zines and alternative news delivery 
systems shows that what our readers 
want is more news. 

Don’t believe me? Explain CNN. 

We have attempted to segment the 
news that we publish, based on 
regional zoning, But we have not yet 
delved into a more interesting, and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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-F-E-R-A-G- 
THE SINGLE GRIP CONVEYOR 


PRODUCTIVITY 


PROFITABILITY 
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FEATURES 

1. Individual copy control to drop copies at any preselected 
release points — i.e., check copy release, waste copies, 
Rotadisc winder, inserter, or stacker. 

2. Possible to split stream in various combinations, i.e., every 
other, every third, etc. 

3. Conveyor flexibility accommodates even the most restric- 
tive building space conditions. 

4. Can be rerouted or expanded at low investment. 





WHY FERAG CONVEYORS? 

1. Single grip conveyors, invented by Ferag more than a 
dozen years ago, are being used in all major countries of the 
world. 

2. Over 60 miles of Ferag single grip conveyors in operation. 
3. Longest single grip conveyor in the world — 1,150 ft. 

4. Highly reliable, virtually maintenance-free. 

Ferag, Inc., Keystone Industrial Park, 190 Rittenhouse Circle, 
Bristol, PA 19007, (215) 788-0892. 


FERAG, The Proven Leader — 
From Concept to Development to Implementation. 


FE-E.RA-G: 


First in automated Processing Systems 
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OMiNg July 1: 
anevenciearer 
view of Washington 
and the wort 


For in-depth analysis as well as daily news, no one covers Capitol Hill like 
Congressional Quarterly. And beginning July 1, no one will bring you CQ’s insight and 
expertise more succinctly than the Scripps Howard News Service. 

At the same time, the Scripps Howard News Service will also introduce its clients 
to the outstanding foreign and domestic coverage of the St. Petersburg Times. 

Every day you'll get a tightly edited sampling of CQ’s unique perspective: features 
from its Weekly Report and Daily Monitor, a “box score” of bill status updates, a weekly 
“heads up” preview, and more. From the Times will come the best of that day’s news, 
commentary, features and sports. 

These new elements are in addition to Scripps Howard's daily package of news 
Stories, features, columns and editorials from our 24 papers and bureaus and from seven 
other renowned regional and international newspapers. 

For a clearer understanding of Washington and the world, call Irwin Breslauer at 
(212) 580-8559. Your readers will enjoy the view. 


= SCRIPPS HOWARD 
aig NEWS SERVICE 
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